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My Lok ps and GrnTLEMEN, 90 | 


Beg leave to preſent you with the reſult of a correſpondency with + 
very worthy gentleman, the chief part of which is upon as intereſt- 
| ing a ſubject, as perhaps was ever recommended to your peruſal. 


. % 6 7 I 


4 | | When 


Cl 


LN 3 

When I conſider how deeply the welfare of my country is concerned, 
in the preſervation of her natural flrength, and, at the ſame time, reflect 
on the duty of exerciſing my own heart in the offices of humanity, it 
ſeems but a ſmall ſacrifice to hazard the being thought too ſpecula- 
tive. I am confident that ſome parts of this plan, are Jubftantially 
goed, and eaſily prafiicable, and have therefore ventured boldly on the 
unge ugh, 1 now. it has been ſo w_ ee in vain. 


; i, 


Ee has been mah to us, 8 our eapectatiamm, 3 Ae | 
beyond our deſerts, as if we were (till appointed. to be the happy inſtru- 
ments of ſupportibig*#uth and juſlienih.ghe/ ya 1 -B the war is me 
yet finiſhed ; and as great a nation as this may now appear in the eyes of 
m—_—_— we arg not ignorant that our enemies are a 1 as 08 as 
they are ' frunfut in reſources, and equally enterpriſmg and unquiet, Nor 
is it leſs obvious, that all Human (faire are ſubject to great viciſlitudes ; 
g a: few; years, qnaquertenc, or rang dul. mer plibge a powerful 
nation into great difficulties, If it is expedient for us to make any proviſion 
for any number of our ſeamen, who may be — at 'the cloſe of 
che war - or towards the increaſe bf mariners,' in time of pekce, more 
than has been hitherto done; this ſeems to be the proper time to conſider | 
of it. Men in high offices have buſineſs enough on 7heir hands; but the 
mercantile and trading part of the nation, on whom * ſo much 


. N. find leiſure to examine it. | 


A. ts ide feverat © miſtakes, which 1 may have com 1 


ted; in ” calculations,” your extenſive” knowledge, joined to the 
N | con- 


L m 1 
convenience of ſearching the moſt authentic accounts, wilt enable you to tees 

tify them. | The-queſton is, whether theſe regulations will probably anſwer 

| the end more effectually, than any others that have been yet propoſed ; 
| and: if ſo, whether wo ſhould yet wait for deter, ut he härard of lofing 
| the object entirely. In pefling this judgment, the cireuimnſtances of out 
| national debt, the genius of our fellow-ſubjects,” particularly amen, and 


our 1 n 6 Wir muſt be conſidered. 
fy IC 2 4 LIT 1 vo 


5 


tour Board cin mcs . the lidertivs, — . 25 firſt 
granted to It, a6 fat back av' the year of our Sevicur Chrift 151 5. In 
theſe early days, when the glory of our Navy was in ite dawn; our an- 
ceſtori wiſely foreſyw the advwüntagb of improving” * the fefince and art of 

navigation,” and the high benefits of giving encouragement! . för che in- 
b creaſe and augmentation of the ſhipping of this realm.” Theſe" are the 
words of your charter, and theſe « are 1 oel wag I defire permiſſion 
| to lay before you. 


Your Board is alſo diſtinguiſhed for its great candor as well as diſcern 
ment z and your benevoleriee is no leſs conſpicuous, than your thorough 


practice in naval ar Nou rauſt be ſenſible of the diſtreſs which is 


oceaſioned by pres yen know what a ſea-life is, and how ſeamen may 
be beſt preſerved. To you is committed the care of the lives and proper- 
ties of nis MAJeSTY's ea, faring and mercantile ſubjects: and you are the 
beſt judges what a number of merchant-/hips are loſt, every year, through 
ignorance or negligence, in which I include their being / mann d. 
Laſtly, | you muſt have -the ſtrongeſt ſenſe, how highly important it is 
| to 


* 1 
to us, to command a great body of ſeamen, upon ſach emergencies as, 
will, in the natural courſe of things, too often happen to this nation. 
If hereafter your opinion ſhould be called for, whether in your corporate 


capacity, or as private perſons,” as it malt be of great weight, ſo your 


affiſtance, in forming a rope "_— may be of the . advan- 
tage to the common intereſt 


For my own part, I ſhall rejoice if a plan, in all reſpeQs unexception- 
able, can be diſcovered ; but, as ſuch à one is not to be expected, let. us 
not reject the kaſt imperfect. 1 have no doubt but that my .zea/, and 


the integrity of my intentions, will be apparent to you, and J hope to 


enjoy ſome ſhare. in your gſtcm, which will be an ample reward for my 


labor, as I am, with the moſt ſincere veneration for n * and the 
perſons of whom it is compoſed, 
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: Jonas Hanway. 
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— to the lan of providing for ſeamen. Stat 5 the ton- 
| nage of merchant-ſips, and number of men employed in them, with ghe neceſſity 
of bounties on ſome branches of aur Wales ata OY fines 
3 the due execution. 


LETTER Tv.  Introduion to the thoughts upon „ ſeamen . dif- 
; charged from the King's ſhips, GW. —— 9 
V. _ The importance of being able to command @ great marine force. 12 
* ' The inefficacy of the ſeveral propoſals made for the benefit of ſeamen. 14 
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muerecbanto: ſervice in Great Britain and Ireland. —— 17 
VIII. Proportion of the number of hands extraordinary propoſed to be 


— in merchant Nb, under proper conditions, — — 21 
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Lzrrzx IX. The neceſſity and propriety of bounties to ezyners of ſhips, as an 
equivalent for the additional number of hands, agen in all 
ſuch trades, where foreigners can interfere withus —— 24 
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OhjeBigns anſwered, in regard 40. ſeamen leaving their Jpijs on account-of thi aig- 

. mentation propoſed. Complaint of badneſs of trade, of danger to our merchant- 

ſhips employed abroad, and of ſmall profits on ſhipping, anſwered, With ob- 
ervations on the generoſity f Its. 
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enjoys an ample fortune, or a good underſtanding, | if he has not the gift of 
applying them to the great ends of life ; but I apprehend that a moderate 
ſhare of either, with ſuch a gift, leads a great way towards happineſs, I feel 
the force of humanity, when I read your letters and though I have lived, 
from the age of Artern, in great cities, and in much action, I can eaſily conceive, 
that your .benevolence; finds objects enough for entertainment in the country, 
Vithout your being too deeply emerged in rural pleaſures. Tou are happy in 
keeping yourſelf free from thoſe unciuil conteſts, which too often prevail, even 
on the banks of purling Sreams. It is thus you have time to meditate on a. Jfe 10 
come, and to prepare your ſpirit for it; whilſt you turn your thoughts to the con- 
ſideration of ſome of the weighty. affairs of this world. To be overwhelmed with 
| bafineſs, or diftreſſed with leifure, are both great evils, and it is hard to ſay, which 
is the worſt: you enjoy the pleaſures of both, without being ſubſeryient to any 
7 man's humour, and wen s ede to your own. 


152 is, indeed, 1 but a poor 1 „ breaſt, that he 


7 id has — 3 chat! it is not the jails, nor yet the x of foes 
tune, which give a man the command of himſelf. But the great buſtle which moſt 
men make about riches, ſeems to be'more with a view to power, than from any 
other cauſe : at the ſame time, we are apt to think leaſt honorably of the power 
of controling ourſelves, and of directing our conduct to the attainment of that 
felicity which is to endure. for ever. If we judge from experience, we generally. | 
find, that the 3Jandiſoments of fortune more eaſily turn a virtuous mind from its 


purpoſes, than the errors of her frowns can frighten or diſquiet it, Therefore, 
B if 


1 „ 1 


if we are teach in this principle, chat the purſuit of virtue is the fupreme object of 


our reafes, and alas all be the ee af our wiſhes, fame do 
us but little * | © th Os | 


If we conſider, the ſhort duration and uncertainq of our continuance on earth, 
we ſhall harldly grow enamoured of * linge wording Is more true, than what 
* ſays of it, 


885 Life's but a waking fadow, A POOR" PLAYER, = 
= That ne, ond res bis bow upon the re. — i 
e nn it beard n :, 298 tc 


| 1155 many of eee eee march off the Wann An 


are now hardly mentioned t? Are il worldly diſtinctiuns to be thus loſt? What 


then is the true obyem of that ambition which is fo natural to the foul 7'— Let us 


build up a monument of pions works, no matter whether it be viſible to mortal 
eyes: let us prop it round by fanb in the religion we profeſs, and fecure the 


| foundation by a firm and Ready hope: and thus we may one day moam up to thoſe 


realins of joy, where only the neus of our longings after happineſs can be filled. 
Let the mind be once habituated to think; that this is the only ſohd ground: we 
can truſt to, pledfirre and pain will almoſt become indifferent; at leaſt we ſhall 
learn to eſtimate them only as they adminifter to this great, this important end, 


in compariſon of which, all other conſiderations dwindle into norBing.' We ſer 


this before our eyes, we feel it in our As and the eee of my wy 


gy Tm 9 re. of it. 
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eee ee eee 
true gatlantry, and yet to /ve with reſolution, is as much ſuperior, een 
and inflexible babir of mind, exceeds the vigorous efforts of an hour, or 
conftane applauſe of onen own breaft, the eſteem of . who. kaow no- 
-4 0 * | 1 i 
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It is the lot of nau, from him that ſitteth on a throne of glory, unto him 
that is humble in earth and aſhes,” to ſuffer ſome degree of perturbation of mind, 
or pain of body; but. this does 4 not depend & much on what we call fortune, as on 
the turn of our thoughts. Temperance with mu to aliment, paſſions, and appę- 
tes, and the harmony reſulting from them, adminiſter a great ſhare; but if ve 
examine into rhe hiſtory of life, we ſhall find, that where there is a natural or 
acquired Habit of joy, the mind is not capable off receiving any deep wound. Good | 
- Spirits, as vulgarly called, are not always attended with à good beart, and a ren 
bea, but foppoſing virtue equal i in both caſes, this turn bids faireſt to prevent mi- 
fery. By god ſpirits is ſometimes meant, a volatile apes which will fupport a a 
man of à thoaghtleſs turn, even under a great misfortune; but 
maſt call in  yeligion to his aid 3 and if he is in friendſhip. with himſelf, nothing that 
forms can give, will make him forget himſelf, neither will any thing ſhe e 
away, leave him comforit; 7:8 Such i is the indulgence of heaven; and ſuch thy re- 
wards, O Pirie 1 — To quote to you from the colletFions of my early days, 
« Greit mah, and judges, and potentates, hall be bonoured, yet there i is none of 
them xyy2arx than he that feareth the Lord” Do y you find that men are heartily 
perſuaded of this? they ſeem 70 me to miſtake their object, and to aſpire at quite 
another kind of greatneſs. They fix their eyes ſo attentively on the parade of 
life, as hardly to perceive there can be any ſubſtantial rand, whatever there 
may be of Die, in 1 the ſecret awe of Heaven, 


Ces . 
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I eſteem Sar — 1 — 1 can do any A to. my — and man: 

kind; and When nothing more remains, I apprehend my very wiſhes, will give 
me acceptance. I hope I ſhall never think virtue a phantom, nor whilſt I enjoy 
any moderale Hare of bealtb, grow 1 tired of living at leaſt, not wall Ii imitate 


N 3 


you. Fit. Lam kee. 1 


1e 
4 for Acer ofthe uralt. „ | 
L. E. Tc . R u. 4 


0 expreſs ſome fear left I would neglet the e a your AY 
vorite object, from my attention to the girls i in the Magdalen- -Houſe. Do 
you think my tenderneſs for women, under theſe, or any other circumſtances, 
will employ all my thoughts ? this never happened when I was young, as much 
devoted as I am to their ſervice. — I am indeed in hopes that our honored friend, 
Mr. Dinghy, and the other gentlemen, who have intereſted themſelves. in this 
truly pious undertaking, will really do ſomething rowards the reſtoration of 
Halcyon days, in behalf of theſe young women, amongſt whom I know there are 
many, who are objects of great cempaſſion; 3 and it is moſt. apparent, that we can 
be of ſervice to our fellow-creatures i in every kind of diſtreſs, To thoſe who can 
enter deeply into the human heart, here is a great field for e entertainment, The 
reconciliations which will be brought about by this means, is not the leaſt, part 
of it; and it is With great pleaſure I hear that ſuch events have already hs 
Reformations have been alſo occaſioned by means of this charity, though the ob. 
je&ts have not come within the walls of t the houſe ö we bare alſo ſeen the one 

contrition w of dying 1 FE? 
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In the mean while, there is matter 'of great reflection arifing en de W of 
mankind. Thoſe who provide for theſe girls, and treat them with as great ten- 
: derneſs and reſpelꝭ as the nature of the inſtitution will admit, receive them under 
the ſtile and title of Penitent Profitutes ; and ſome, who appear t to be ſpectators 
only, are offended at the ſeverity of the name. Is it Proper, do you think, to 
change it? If the beſt ſecurity againſt the In i in queſt 5 is a ſenſe of ſhame, che 
calling it by a falſe name, I fear will not mend the m er, nor promote the end | 
and de/ign of the N. 


l I obſerve, from ſome public remarks, that the writer had not read the 4 or 
thinks it no plan; but I can tell you, that it anſwers extremely well, What is 
— | 


10-813 


urged about i a public, direfRion, ſeems ta be not at all con- 
ſdered: the advantages and d iſadraniages of ſuch. a Rep require very mature de- 


_— and I think we are yet too young to form any true idea of this, mat 
Conſidering, that we, and our fathers, have talked of ſuch an undertaking 
pies arent; paſt, it is a great point gained to have gone ſo far. The buſineſs as it 
now ſtands, is very plain and ſimple. If a girl whom no creature upon earth will 
_ unleſs.20.givp;ber the wages of iniquity, is drawn. by a ſenſe. of hex fins, or 
der niſery,! to implote admittance, to learn. how to ſue for pardon to her Maker, 
| . — bread: honeſtly, if ſhe ſeems to be /incere, and is capable and willing 
lo wort, hete ſhe may be received. Tou are not to imagine that the inſtitution 
excludes thoſe, who, are not. in theſe, Pages of miſery z ve have ſeyeral who were, 
perhaps, moved chiefly by a ſenſe of guilt; but I find affliction is a door to repen- 
£ tancs inimoſt caſes) — There can be received at 2 time] in this . ou an. 
Hato TY bre will hold f for a much Wor Mg 27 
pai. It; 085 3683 avi n Tid ot Bn yall oi 
| Fur y bt + foi rj d. 5 U keel W en ed for heal. 
ing the wounds” of felt, ind rendeting the wretched uſeful" to the world. his 
feind to be of as much conſequence as the ſetting the broken leg of a poor man, 
though it is not quite ſo vel to vulgar comprehenfion. But if there ir 4 God, 
atidi we ure aceoutitable to him. and he wil reward, or puniſh : if what we'call the 
geriptures, ot the divine" law, is not a'romantic legend; and if nd other method 
Ein reclaim tiieſe offenders, againſb this Haw; fo effectually, there ſhould be, itt alt 
_ eivilizediſtates; at retteat, where it might de -inipoſſible for them to tranſgreſs in 4c 
or dead. It is thus they would be habitdated te Mink; and as Chrifians, or Jeu, 
they woule'leart} (that there @Hfainly 8. kgA f Biavin, into Which no r 
penting fornicator- will be admitted! This- may be done without” forſaking the 
world, or turning people's brain with a falſe religion. And for the ſame rea- 
| fon thar 1 believe, mo# beartth;" that thoſe who be a foul from pmifping. will 
cover a multitite of their" dun fins, 1 alſo believe, thut if had « large lo ortukie,”' 
mould devote a portion of it to this purpoſe; nor hen T could tbjey it 458 Rüger, 
_ is PIP n WI mars "ith the fight of ſuch a tnonuine cr 


none 28 


Wh , 
44 


to picly, In the mean while, all the world muſt allow, that this is the mof bie 
inſtitution” exiſting N us }- and „ ee _ is, piety is 50 very 
| eee 4 TEL. © OJ Yet! | Man! N is yy 1 Wy Fey 5813014 * 
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But e this charity in its arg nen sgi the ia 
inſtitution is guarded, many of the pious: and compaſſionate part of. inunk ind, 
and thoſe who % things ad they are, will ſupſeribe te the fuppiart vf I And 
the ſubſcriptions are as conſiderable}; 46 one weuld naturally expect They ſhDu 
be, I Re no reaſon, why a number of theſe! pooti obe may not imer their 
peace with heaven, and return ineo the world with grearatvamtaged to thenbelves, 
an co the public ao but this caniot be dohe without Mane. 


oö 3a. es ball l awd ling To daft s Wi Veit) bavorn aA 


1 You-wuſtbe ſenſible. that the whole of: this bt ineſs cariide beekeouted at Odea 
they muſt be qualified for the world: before they eun, wich propriety, come. into it 
again. They are now kept in the beſt diſcipline that can be imagined, by the 
ſingle conſideratjanyfhar if they Þehaye Il, they thall þe diſmiſſed, which they are 
comſcious is the, greateſt evil chat can befall them.., Is js —— 0PSpi that 5 
Some who deſire to try thei forrune abroad, may be melhrecommeaded. Haga, 
Will be well qualified for, ſervice, and it maybe hoped, they ill. be received, into 

grefitable. families. In Portugal, ladies of the, 6rſt,quality-pride- themſelyes in 
ſuccouripg a girl, who, having been led aſtray, puts. herſelf under their protection: 
the ſame good motives may become, if not Jafbianable, by no means improper, 
with us. Some of theſe girls will leatn to work. at tradis and I am very much 
miſtgkep, if zhe piety and indufry of ſeveral of them will ee * 
ee 1s Fanlhergings of Sebi, ili be od li, 3V\ WN 5 | 

1 bo you heard, aha a . Jes: ariſen, PARA. Mary Magdali was a 
lei, ? 1 revere the memory of this lady, as a follower. of our Saviour, and 
28 4 perſon not; great piety and great. diſtinctipn. 1 believe chat ſhe was not a harlot 

ä auſe it does not appear to me that ſhe mas one; but incontinency was, I ſup- 
poſe, : at leaſt as common among the Fews, when our Saviour was on the earth, 

as 


[ 1) . 
| Alles — Some Jemned Haar tpi übe 
perſon\wmeant by tie m bur was a m, canchulingg that ſhetivas £"b a6}; 

- They are welcome to the opinion; 1 ſhall nor conteſt it with them. We do not 
honor St. Pax the tefs, for having been" leit aſtray, by his aral, before his con. 
v11ſion y helther have thoſo who think Mary Agila lun was a Barber, che leſt re- 
ſpect to her memory] not <doithoſe ho think ſhe uns ar u ba cconglude 
ihm mne wu irreproichnble and Anbyf;' Dhereforep wntever morives? there 
might bo to call chis inſtitution, a Magdales-Houſe, it is plainly meant a he 

for peninmts'y und- ſo we may ſaſely lt che matter reſt. No ſenſible perſon, who 
meatis to ant iu chi good, will give'the. more or leſs," towards promdiing ity 

on account of the wm 55d" woch towards the Riſtory vf our penitente d when | 
you return to 18 you ſhall hear more of it. FT wot I am, Se. 
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E Commitee of dur Society, as aaa has fe- 
ceived the boys you ſent them : one of them altered his mind, and was re 
. is Honie: You wilf approve of bur great cartion, act ubch ie 'perfubde, 
ate re chere ferriis to be at Parttellur tende eä in 3 boy i dur of bile; Gen 
frrs rm for the labor + of peut, pather than the tigdrs of war. Our zeatobs Friends 
| of this Sockery, 8⁰ on with their u, pious," an Feat dadertatitic; Wa Have 
now clothrett and fitted out ove four thiufanl feud Bindyed men, and rer thou- 
nm boys: We 'ranfack che rer Baydons for ee boy wit 5 Hot uſcful on 
mote ; alto fer fuck ab are ainBiddoud'to' try chelt Forde at fea, "thicir parents re. 
commending them for this purpoſe; and above att,” for "thoſe whoſe wretchedueſs 
makes them ready to accept the offered bounty. Of che Laſt you may imagine 
the numder is not 6 gteat a8 it was, and yet! 1 fear there will be too many of 
chem; i long as the ekfects of the . tranſgriffial temains. We have received 
many from Edinburgh, and how we are promiſe ove bundred Bout lads by the Ma- 
rine Society of Dublin, the gentlemen who 1 that ſociety having engaged 
| alſo to clothe them. | 


| You 


- 
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Tou ee that the Git of 1 ce 

This we conſider as 4 mark of great honor, as well as a: moſt ſeaſamnùia ſupply) for 
as high as we ure in the eſteem of a great number of people, there are alſs 
many, who are not yet acquainted with us, or I think we ſhould have re- 
ceived! ſome marks of their good-will. Thoſe who know that there are many 
diſtreſſed ohjects from all quarters, to whom raiment is pleaſure, health, and liſe, and 

wiſh: to ſer the navy: recruited' with ſuch perſons as ate legt w/o] on ſhore, and 
whom this Society is inſtrumentul in calling forth from obſcurity, will * give us 
aid. I amm well perſuaded, that the gay and happy, who will humble themſelves 
to viſſt our Committee, over { the Royal: Euabange, on Thurſdays, and our boys in 


n waſkaee © F 11 Þ 101599 fi 


9 II ti 05307 1 ati wor n | the 
We hare en examples before us of # men in Rte. We allo apt Wen - 
a a ſoirit equal to our enterprize.—— Let us do nothing by balues : the pleaſure of 
ſeeing the war pulled on with viger, ſhould | animate #þis * alſo; though very 
ſmall, compared with the general great objeRt of the n nation, it is very important in 
ies es. and, what „ eee a virtue of Private fe * 


tis in 2100 ol Loy 

1 knon, pot how i it comes wp af b hearts are warm, ke 
runes Jarge, do nor yet eer to be acquainted, that this affair is conducted by a S. 
ciety, who are quite in earneſt with regard to the public welfare; that it is attended 
in a regular manner by a committee : that not a penny of the ſubſcriptions is di- 


verted from the object of them z that no ſingle perſon has any direction indepen- 


dent of the committee . and that i it is of more univerſal utility,.w with regard to the 
preſent occaſion of war, than All the” other noble. private, charities ; with which this 
nation abounds. If all this were known, and we may pronounce it to be ab/olujely. 
true, I think we ſhould be bigher i in caſh : not that we have. checked our operations 
in any inſtance : : we conſider ourſelves as the children of Providence, and have 
received many providential ſupplies.” Neceſſity i is the mother of invention, and 

we muſt hope that the rich will give us help, to carry it ee with , *ill 
the end of the war. 
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I have not time at preſent, to inform you of all that we are about; but I am 
in hopes. we ſhall hit upon the means of providing for our boys, When the 
war is ended, of which the Society, I make no doubt, will be very glad, but 
they muſt be properly Med. As to the great national object, in reſpect to our 
Stamen in general, to which you pay ſo much attention, I e let 1 r- 
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Man TO THE PLAN. OF/ PROVIDING FOR SRANEN; Cats | 
CULATIONS OF. THE. TONNAGE - OF MERCHANT-SHIPS, AND NUM- 
BER OF MEN EMPLOYED IN THEM, WITH THE NECESSITY oP 
BOUNTIES | ON SOME 'BRANCHES OF 'OUR TRADE, AND THE” n 


- PRIBTY oF. PECUNIARY: en FOR THE- DUE EXECUTION. 
ti A 1600; LENIN TIC tas mn tren een 37% 
Tarun ts the ue we pevidey fir fer ole diſcharged from the King's ffn, &., 
| 1. * uf T E R IV. fl 
Based my pont to you, but how ſhall I execute it* e TY ef- 
fectually? Can you prevail on no other of your ſpectlative friends to try 
their ſkill ?- God knows I am but a paſſenger, in more ſenſes than one; yet as 
a man, a ſubied, and a friend, T ſhould be aſhamed to ſay, when I am 
landed, what * fignifies it tome if the veſſel ſinks” I do not mean that we are 
in danger; Þ rather think that we ſhall make a ſueteſsfuf voyage, and Ibon get 
_ ſafe into port; but heaven knows, we may yet have'a fret of wind. It is with 
great pleaſure I can tell you, that we ſeem - feadily bent on bringing the war to 
a happy iſſue, tho? we are not:extravagantly elate with ſucceſs, which is one proof 
| of the Pt mn nation. The We mood in wich. am at 2 : 
the eel en of our uber, aint ſecure. 3 att wregels of for- | 
tune. 1 hope this is not preſumptuous, for the object requires that we ſhould, | 
think a little before band. Obſervation on the n of the laſt war, ſo re- 
C | cent 
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cent in aur memory. dn us to be — — 
* againſt * n F | 


IF. an axons to. ſerve our country, 4 8 the purpake — we 
hall. nat act the leſs like good citizens. The duty of the military man, calls on 
-him to try his fortune, and perhaps, through the imprudengę of his general, or by 
the event of the battle, he dies wnprofitably, but not therefore, ingloriouſly, We 
are inſtructed alſo, nat to be righteous over much; upon the ſame principle, we are 
not to indulge too much anxiety in the beft cauſe; yet as few of us are carried into 
action without the influence of our paſſions, happy it is, when theſe haue -nob/c 
objetis : to direct them right is more than half the buſineſs of religion. : 


How we ſhall take cars of gus ſeamen and boys whenche r 88 is a 
matter of ſeriovs peculstian it depends on the public,. and the publie will judge 
of it. You have fired me with a deſire to emulate your patriotiſm, but it is a 


hard taſk, to hit upon the point you ſo carteſtly recommend. 


If it pleaſes heaven to make no a change i in our affairs, in the way 
that His Majeſty's miniſters, and officers in command, manage at preſont, it can- 
nat be very long, before a great number of our ſcamen will be diſcharged: at jea 
L hope for a more ſafe and happy peace, than this, or the former century can 
boaſt of. It is therefore, more than a g fu ſtudy, it is an inpertaut comfide- 
nation, how we ſhall beft preſerve ſych men; and after the heavy expences of the 
away. I can with great truth aſſure you, that whenever any thing is offered on 
the ſuhject, which has the leaſt mark of plauſibility, I am eager to enter upon the 
examination of it. This is a proof, to my own heart at leaſt, that I am not tenaci- 
qus of my opinion, though I am of the object: I ſhall wiſh to ſee the thing done, 
let who will contrive the means. There are many, who if they were to beſtow ſo 
much thought on it as I have done, might bid fairer for ſucceſs ; but this is no rea- 
fon to me, why I ſhould be filent, Who knows what can be done in ſuch: caſes, til! 


[ut } 
we examine arguments, and fate fate, which cnt be acomplia, in fc 


factory manner, without writing. 


I have been Menne nen n bmeching bude lt dez but ter 
much ſtudy, I cannot ſte any better way of doing it, than by employing an a 
© tional number of hands in the moerchunts ſervice: and here I am equally petſuated; 
that an advantage muſt be given adequate to the additional charge, in 499 cafe = 
where foreigners can interfere with us. And it appears to me, that, under theſe 
circumſtances, all the favor thrown into the ſcale of maritime force, will prepen- 
derate equally in favor of our trade, which muſt be the primary. object of this 
JOS and the only-means s of rendering this * effectuul. 


It is upon this principle, I ſhall venture to cel you my thoughts, in which, I 
have a conſtant view to the great cauſe of humanity, as well a as to the liberty dhd 
' independency of my fellow · ſubjects, all which ſeem to be intimately connected with 
the ſubjeck. The deFrine is far from being new z but althoꝰ ir ſeems to be the dic- 

rates of common ſenſe, it has not, that I know, been maturely examined; perhaps l 
may chrow ſome new lights upon it, which will be of ſervice to thoſe who fol- 
low me. If | ir ſhould appear to you only as a Jeu & Efprit, I know your par- 
tiality for me, will preveat my ſuffering i in your eſteem, It is an honeſt ſpecu- 
lation, at leaſt, to conſider, 


ys How to form an idea of the maritime firength of the nation, and ts progerd 
againſt the efforts which our enemies will probably make d in time of peace, 
with 8 Auen to Ye GUS ar i , Jour. | 


2. — dttind tur menuing merchant is ith / few bands and 
nnn | 


3. How wg the complaints, abb ce ofen made in regard ee 
ü | 


4. How to provide a ſafeguard for our commerce, by enabling the merchant, to afift 
the ſtate more — to mann our ſhips of war in time of danger; and conſo- 


0 2 | quently 


L 12 
quently. to defend every thing eee. 
happens, 


The meau that may dumb to theſe ends, we muſt cogider; and though 
ve cannot expect to get at the truth at once, without any labor. wel may diſcover 
it Y degrees. I deſire you will find as many faults as ;you. decently can; you 

know the integrity of my views and deſigns, and I ps not. — 5 "= ten- 
. Abu I am, ccc. 55 1215312 | 
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'* The eee of iu d e & great Marine" free 
LETTER: 8 


fl”, U are not to imagine * the fucorbeal events 1 war prevent the pe- 
culanve part of mankind from looking forward. Even one wiſhes, 
"Th whenever i it ſhall pleaſe heaven to reſtore peace. on ſafe nd honorable terms, ; 


as much care may be taken of thoſe brave men, by whoſe labor ſuch peace has 
deen obtained. as the nature of their caſe and the circumſtances of the nation 


will admit. 1 know that ſeveral of his Majeſty' $ miniſters, as well e as the higheſt 
naval officers, expreſs great humanity and concert for the welfare of the - /ailors, 
as well as zeal for the public ſervice in general, that theſe men may not be ex- 
poſed to any inconvenience hereafter for want of employment. The mercantile 
part of this nation. alſo, wiſhes to hear of ſome reſolution being taken on this 


head : \ nothing will afford a ſtronger ſecurity that We ſhall preſerve the fruits of a 


ſucceſsful war, or lighten any misfortune that may yet attend it. Nothing will 
animate more to puſh the war with vigor, than the aſſurance, that our ſeamen 
will be taken all poſſible care of at the cloſe of it: whilſt every one confeſſes, 
that the only means of ſupporting this nation in power and. ſplendor, is to ſhow 
a religious concern for the preſervation of our marine force. It is indeed this 

only, that can maintain the ſuperiority which the preſent happy direction of the 
naval en of theſe kingdoms, ſeems to have obtained for us. 


4 39-2 
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* A $ tothe providing ſhips of wary it is gbyious enough, Wor this may; be done 
wo eier poſſeſſed of /za-perts, deck-yards,-and money ar dhe great buſigeſ is 
to furniſh ſeamen in ſufficient numbers to mann ſhips,. and to fit out great fleets 
upon emergencies, This has ever, been, conſidered as an-gbjedt of the higheſt im- 
portance to us, and numerous projects have been formed, to | obviate the inconve- 
nientes ws have:continually ſuffered in cime of war; Vou know that ſche legiſla- | 
ture have employed their attention; on many different odeaſſons: but vnleſa a me. 
thod is; fixed upon to keep up, in time of prate a ſufflcient number o men uſed 
to the ſea, how will they be reach and prepared for war? or, indeed, chou. ſhall 

— chil nil mbich pops. ma camnat.4 n 
| of our ſituation, entirely remove. K. B ade ** 8 % DO 


We ſee that one fate, and it is 5 bne, carties bn a great traffic without che 
expence of a naval power; but this is not our caſe, nor do we chuſe to truſt to ſuch 
a ſituntion ? Our nerghbofb have öften CV licæd us, that the only tneand of Thy 
pottifig bur rrhdef ib to be rehdy te repel force,” and this prinelpke is ittterwo 
wirkt the very being of our commerce. Therefore, after training up à fleet of 
marmeri, ſuch "az" Was never ſeen in any other part of the globe, and which we 
canndòt be ſure Ever to collect the fame number again, methinks we ſhould; even 
for the face of that very commerce, which we fo inuch prize, and from motives 
| of al Fells * love, endevorito woe them,” My Fol 


ede brelwayrable bs Gala onfenbiee of len) ve muſt | . a more 
numerous race of mariners, and this can be done only by indulgences, or regu- 
lations not yet practiſed; and unleſs this is done, it may hardly be ſaid we ſhall be 
in a. defenſible condition, much leſs. that we ſhall. be capable of conducting our 
wars, without great delays,. expencet, and danger to our trade and country. 


 . Mankind do not ſeem more reſigned to the diſpenſation of providence, than 
they uſed to be. Whatever a nation loſes in war, they are ever attentive to recover, 
eſpecially if their genius is alive, and their country fruitful in reſources. Ani- 
moſity and national reſentments, joined to the en n of individuals 

eden a. 5 wha 


t 


cubo profeſi arms; weft ever render peer —— wid enemy is in 
a ſtare of humiflation. Im the mean white, we gte to avoid meh feat 4s ay 
give umbrage, and proceed with as much caunen ini Ploviding for deftrice, a8 
den obſerving the coded of other Rax. 
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v are . been 4510 
| at different times, in behalf of the object of your lucubrations. . However 
ineffeetual they have hitherto been, they at once prove the concurrept apinias. of the 
xeceſity of a remedy, and ſurely there is a poſſibility of finding one. We have been 
entertained with a great number of ingenious ſpeculatians, every ane ſnppoſed, by 
ies author, to be pregnant wich the moft; ſubſtantial, benefits to, the community; 
though they have proved but mere aburtions; but we are not therefore to deſpair of 
bringing ſomething to maturity. The ſchemes which have fallen into my hands 
are, 1. The regiſtering of failors. This hug ben oppaſal as an! oppreſſwe ſabeme. 
Whether the objeffion bus any foimdation- in reaſon, is mot much to my preſent © 
point; for I am not happy enough to comprehend Bono we ſhould get at the men the more 
for their being regiſtered + nor can I concedve,. how it would add a fingle man to their 
number; nor why our men 1g of e eee RM ſuch 4 
time 2 _ _— PR SE 
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dy; The abend half-way for Sb ee bm 7bis would br a | 
great expence, and if is wer to tate place, in a very ſbert tine ſuch half-pay ſeamen 
might become landmen; or, going abroad, could nos be come at in am numbers, 10 


| 3dly, 


ies the 1 this would occafion. 
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_ Fly, The litiaing che-dbode of ſoamen to certain ſpots by lam. I ibis aſcer- 
tained: abi Plc. wyht frfs difpover the ſecret e ung them down 10 4 
70e end: fe bounds ag theis defite of '1roueny ; an ure, leere 
| . . ume une 10 {1903 tra ina: JF 25375 
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Achly. The limiting of ſeamens wages in eee plea war, 
If this vere praflicable, it unuid wet Adi to their number, but, juſt the contrary. Wages 
ot {ca are hight than theſe of the ceamman Jabyres, an ſhare » dr 10 be qualified for this 
te. Fagmirgs much; ure tine, and mi [uffer. greater: bardfbips thau in com- 
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man Jalar.. Fus alſo confider, chem of d ſeaman's, mind, 4 guinea, without, re- 
Priffienaf price, eben patty four: ſonlings anche ker Kaur 


sthly, The deſign of end engen of ſhipg.to. bring as all the men — 


ee en them often, taking. chem hy los. for the king'n uſe, ee. 
This is oppoſed, by mary jugicians Ang exprricucrd merchams., and owners of iht, 4s 


a ſcheme both indrieeia and epprofing +. aud, the ſœ, tally improfiicable, Whatever 
it, may. be, 1. da, not um,, bers if 200 he gende. with mate 


ſeamen. . 1 0 Oh til watt 9roal 100308 00 tee Miu a wur 
9797 } 90 Ft 


Sthly. The Venetian plan, of making merchant-ſhips carry a certain 1 


of men belonging do he ates 5p be trained in this manner for the pyblic, ſervice, 
ee to h gixen Expenfe. hun ibis I remark, ibat 
the chargs will be confideraptos, and that, ge, gui will bardy admit of giving 
ſigh powers 16 alert of chin eee 155 1 ee 
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"2hly, Another pro) roject is, 1 S ſeamen in repairi f rips 55 PIER fortifi- 
ab on the ſea coaſt; 5 e ans all our las, _ 7 77h 125 maſons and laborers 
only, if they were kept long 4 at this duty. It bb time; for though 7 
think there are certain places where we want. u et. the bulk of g great 19 7809 
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Sthly, An ingenious | Friend of mine, who! * dune. 
that a numbet of ſeamen might be employed: in bringing hom Portiand. Powe 
ſor account af the government, ta be uſed vin \public vdifces , and ſold to indi- 
viduals. It would certainly be of great advantage 198480 v u ty with 


| ſumptuous buildings for uſe and ornament, for theſe conſtitute a great part of the riches 


of @ nation, and it would e's NEW" NURBERY of an; Bab, T am "fr aid, 
fone would become too cheap forthe crown 10 gh by 1b aud, chf, Tb ex- 


bene ſapporring the nen would\ſotn" be very hay Tx r rr, "Dbebevin, 10. be 
ſomething fegreſed i 1his bong b ber rbV b matitre" eber üribn: v boughI can 


not tell at preſent <obat io make F if jet it nter wit" ar Et wölde ny be im- 
proved upon, and renderel Neun, o tht” ine laßt 'of bur navigation; in ſonit Rape 


or ww; | 
ett, teten 92 ied aii cneciy lo istein gaigido to ngitob ot DÞ ola 


If none of ihe projects will anfiver; "We bre"io'thihk of rhe 'btfler plan, as 


conſiſtent as poſſible with the end propbfed hot to col dne pertons de ſeamen ; ; 


nor by any means to burtben trade; not td atternpr roh rbe pub, "already op- 
preſſed with a heavy br; and above all k take Lare Uf Hy." I ſhort we muſt 
do a great deal with a little money; but without ſome money I have no conceptidn- 
that any ching can be done, 4 


1 F 
N Hen g. em Jo an ſq Nis 9G] ye w 


We zalk much of We but ill ee 24 w6'tha'it RC It, Ge put off 


che conſideration of the diſzajt, di höpes it WII Aire aries ber ltd be ht a 


poſſible.” If the' vich and*bappy? Yelt% duartet part che tnilferies which" prajjug 
occaſions 3 or if the people in genberͤl Had a right ſenſe of ke olle w nich may 
one day happen by the repugnance of mariners to ſerve in the royal navy, our in- 


Gifte Of 90 i115 01 41 


raw! Ng near for ſome | happy event of BY: kind, Ml ye 


| genuity would be empl 42 on this ſub OK N we E all Aifficulties. 


The time ſeems to 
can hardly know the Jes of 


ns. 2181 


any lan fil alter bee trial of i it. 


Wie may lay i it down as à maxim, that the excoraginew of mariners will 
turally tend to the increaſe of them; and tha ie chi will act reciprocally towards 
the improvement and increaſe of our ſbipping. If we provide for the ſeamen be- 


jonging to theſe realms, who are 3 made, it will certainly prevent their 
ſeeking 


1 1 


Gokingchelcheraphda den aer 0 prevent their carrying with them th 


ſkill and agility for. which they are ſo much diſtinguiſhed. The ſailor who leaves 
us, certainly wounds us on both ſides ; but it muſt! be expected, that he who 


cumnot, or toi / / ut, get his-bread amy eber way than at ſea, not finding it at home 
by him means, will either become à robþe#, or ſeek it in the ſervice of foreign- 
ers, and if the number of theſe ſhouldi not be ſo r --pp>—opir it 
eee ee * 92107 93.101 enen 309 e. 
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(24 eee hope part of Pa. (tbe 
df getting their btead on ſhore, and we may; fill plead, with regard to 44, of 
chem, chat tecſitꝝ has 10 [aw 3 but it muſt he further conſideted, chat. che majar 
part of ſuch as have hm or trades, though not loſt to the, zation, will be loſt 
TY ' Hence. the &ronger reaſon ariſes, that thoſe 
ho are amen, and define to continue Such, ſhould. be the better provided. far on | 
— an /wel); 1 forritheir real value as aver equally gaalifed and nach, go 
ſupport commerce or w the 4wo moſt valuable Sccupations, next ta the hu 
bandman's, of any that depend on the labor of the 12g or ſtrength of the 
* e Lem See. e 10 Wn io Ag mon 09% H From V 
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—— u tenage ant ene mn the merchants Jervic in c Brieain end e. 
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* E ſhall have b but, a _—_ notion of the ſubject we are * upon, 
till we examine in what kind of trades our navigation conſiſts. If we 


mean to render the deſign productive of the end propoſed, we muſt conſider. 
e t parts of it will ſtand in need of aſſiſtance. | 


The ingenious and laborious Mr. 'Poftlethwayt, n us, from authentic 5A 
counts, that i in the years 1743, 1747, and 1749, 1204 foreign ſhips, with 256, 592 
tons arrived in the ſeveral ports of England, without ſaying any thing of Scot- 


land or Ireland. Theſe upon an average, are $400 ſhips, with 85,530 tons an- 
=D — 


wm 


nually, and the voyages were 603, whence he very naturally infers, that tbe 
e bl the W maritime Powers, is _ confideriblycavgmented. 


llt inreingrkiable, that in 290% Gin e of che laſt mare) n te. 
reign ſhips arrived in all the ports of England, but from Januaty 1967, to January 
1758; the number was, 546 foreign ſhips in tbe port of London aloxe.; I appre- 
hend the number for. the preſent year, 1758 to 17595 will rather exceed than 
fall ſhort of 546. Thus it happens, that although our trade flouriſnes extremely 
at this time, we have been giving up ſome eflential parts of the advantage of it, 
more than in the former war. So far as relates to foreign navigation employed in 
our trade, their increaſe upon us, compared with the laſt war, uillibe about: ene 
third part. Perhaps, this may be carried partly to the account of the many tranſ- 
ports we have ſo happily employed, i in the vigereus proſecution of the war; but 
it is a matter worthy of tention: if we had been poſſeſſed of men, to ſupport 
Both war and commerce, we ſhould have ſaved much; n look 
| to the rent; and ee for both objects. 


ea ee ee gif ee coo ll no far a ont os hoe wade: 
we * take · in the compaſs of eight « or zen years, to form an idea of this ſub- 
ject. The laſt war was ended in the beginning of 1748, yet in 1749 the voyages 
of foreign ſhips made to our ports, more than in 1743, (which was the year before 
that war broke out, ) were noleſs than 240. This is difficult to underſtand upon 
any other principle, than that it is more eaſy to part with our navigation than 
to recover it and that if ſome precautions are not taken, our own ſeamen may 
be left i in diſtreſs, when the war is N at the very time that we ploy, a num- 
ber of foreign ſhips. 


As a further illuſtration of this argument, if I do not k a miſtake the mat- 
ter, it will be found, upon examination, that the /onnage of the merchant-ſhips of 
England, employed in one year, about eigbteen months before the commencement 

of the loft french war, was one fifth part more than the tonnage employed, in 
the ſame time, about eighteen months before the preſent war, notwithſtanging we 
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en gave ſome — * naturally reſilt in. 
the increaſe of our own navigation. 44407 497 d FE 3 1}. 2 


Mr. — informs us, hat ag 1732, the nowhes of veſſels belonging to 
the port of London, was 14175 and che number of men: who navigated them, 

was, 21,597. The number of ſhips belonging to Landen: at the hreaking out of 
the preſent war, was indeed about 1600, and the tonnage, as denlared, was near 
240.000 tons, with about the ame; number of men as Mr; P. mention. „Thus 
upon computed tonnage and: number of hands declared, there would be ning, men 
to 100 tons, which js h much above the real mark, as n 
theſe declarations. 


"Mer: P. adds, chat tha whole e of ſhips, toafers, and al included in 
1732, was 8889. If che / beys and mall craft belonging to this iſland. were reck- 
oned, it might be ſo, atherwiſe-we: are much fallen off 2 indeed our metcantile 
navigation is greatly ineracſad in ſize of ſhips, and decreaſed in ae Reckon· 
ing che whole number of merchant-ſhips.in Great. Britain and , Ireland, the 1/4 
Indies, and America, actually employed, I apprehend they do not reach to-6000 
mips, and many of -theſs are very ſmell. ce It appears, that above half the 
trade of Great Britain centers in dne E al de eue | 
giny' IG Ss: pot if 25/438 


The dee analy employed, is A an obje; * it is "variouſly 
computed, and. the real meaſurement of merchant-ſhips never eractiy known. 
Mr. Paſletbuqt mentions the tonnage in 1732, as 320, O00 tons; in 1742 I 
find it to have been 420,000 tons; and in 17 545 (fear the commencement of the 
preſent hoſtilities) it was again reduced to 340,000 tons, ' Notwithſtanding all 
theſe accounts may poſſibly be ſupported as true, ſo far as declarations were true 
at theſe different times, yet if we judge from our reſources, and the trade we 
carry on, I apprehend we ſhall be able to make out of real tonnage of merchant- | 
| 9 above 700,000, including 7 or 800 ſhips belonging to Scotland and Ire- 


2" 5 8 land, 


int oh wa te the dope employ! een era —— 
and the Weſt- Indies. ., IP „el. . FALL EI 10 3s 848515 * 44413 


For bete hee tons, let me allow, upon à medium, 42,000 common-men, 
hat is, i men to 100 tons. Now; for che , year or r of à war, we cuir 
have n chance of meeting with abdve 25 to 30, oo, if we were to take them 
all, and ſome of the ſuppoſed 42,000 will never come within reach of the king's 
officers, <In' tort, whilft we are hunting for men, and hunting of men, our expemces 
run up to a great height; our enemies have time to prepares and they ure .o fer 
the better enabled to deſeat . concerted W and. protrat a 
war extremely. N 5 7 Eon NA 


When merchants „ 30 ode 8 ie duſt 
di meant of Tiglaud aldu and deduced fram the'roverue.of e Nu office, 
which is alſo a preearidus eftimazion, but be they go, odor up M af 40,boo 
if we <bnlider, that only 10,000 men ate employed "inthe King'y ſhips in time 
bf pesce, both-theſe objects together can make but letle more chan 50,000 men; 
and the King's ſervice alone, in time of war, requires full Go: conſequently | 
war muſt be ob/n29ed,” w totally at A N. of the e pe HH of both muſt, 
de wonrn hel into 10 much the” fiarrower edinpelz. The lat is really che cafe, 
and, conſequently, creates a charge, which requires a great ſpirit of gain, as 
well as of national Agence, to ſupport. In the mean while, delays in collecting 
Vt natural frength, renders the event "of he? preparation fo much the more pre · | 
catious; ; and if we have not a naval force adequate, in a certain manner and de. 
eres, to che object to be preſerved, we may one day tem! "pe Ceo pry e 


us, hic heaven forbid! Avazy. Tam c. N | e e 
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LEVER vm. 


upon tbe prapoſed plan of an avgmentation, you ary not to be ſur- 
3 Sir, when you hear maſtars of ſhips di fer in opinion. Different kinds of 
ſhips, and their different voyages 3 maſters. of greater or leg experience, more 
or leſs tetder-of Sheif men, or careful or negligent af the property cammitted to 
their care, joined to the conſideration of their avarice or likerakity,: will araate 
a great difference in their praZice, as well as in their opinions ; yet it does not 
follow, tech Fang yer ex Oe pe e 
<A SOS WA 3 | 34% #5. le 2092 et 
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abe id sees eee ee | 
dosen require fu, men for every hd tons f ſo many hands are thought pro 
per for ſuch kind of thips'in the government's ſeevies, and which conſequently 
that Board thinks ! netoſary, or they would accept of fewer men,/'and-agreg ſo 
much the cheaper.” I muſt alſo inform you, hat the clerks of the cheque myſter | 
theſe hands, that there may not be any amongſt them ſo young as to be incapable 
of duty. But this is no rule or mn ee to our own: 
Bini and cargoes. "" ; We rs i OC 38 IOUBGITRYO sei 92 JH © * Tf - 
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k we cet OY "tons for Great e 1 Feland, „ hee Nas 
and Anerica, (exctufive of the ſhips employed berween the iſlands and the conti- 
nent of America) and if we give even men 'maſer included, for eyery 
bundred tons, it amounts to 495000 men, really employed: this muſt be 
at leaſt the quantity of tonnage, and the calculation of the navy - board, upon: the- 
<vbole, correſponds with real praflice in general: But it is far from being true, 
chat every is * four bundred tons has . inciuded;. 
| e 
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or that al! veſſels of one hundred tons, have even his hands, men and boys; yet 
there are many veſſels of one hundred tons, which carry tight or ine men and boys, 
and in the ſame proportion as high as 150 tons; and ſome of our ſhips of 400 

to 600 tons, particularly Eaft India and China men, haye thrice ſeven men 
to 100 tons, (happy it were if they could be longer preſerved alive) con- 
Wed we may come near * mark of ſeven men to De 


be. — If this nation ſhould happily fix upon rden for the entertainment of more 
ſeamen. in the merchant's ſervice, the moſt attention muſt be ſhewn to the crews 
of ſhips of W ct to two — on; wal _ FO the bulk nn our 
a Why FR METER Ds. $13 9 ruf F172 23300 
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If we wquire. one eee to ten ton, as GT tons, arp one 4 ** 10 | 
antes tons after, as high as one hundred and fifty tons, maſter. included, che aug- 
mentation upon the number uſually carried, would be rather above two upon 
thirteen, For every twenty tons after (not reckoning any fractional parts) as high 
as tuo! hundred ons, the number for ſuch. a ſhip, would ſtill make but teen hands, 
which will hardly exceed an augmentation of /wo, upon the crew; but for ſhips 
of greater burthen, we may calculate on man or boy for every /hirty tons, which, 
droping the fraction, makes eighteen for * 9 tons, and 10 one 
45 OI YORK . Kits Yd of 307 att 3211 8: | 

, 6: 

If we compute headed at 6000 1 Ys give one man' or boy | to one | 
third part, two for one third, and three for the remaining third, the augmentation 
will be 12,000. ' Or, if we reckon the navigation at 5500 ſhips, and add one © 
man to one third part of them, and wo for two thirds, then the increaſe will be 
only 9167. But if the number, which we may moſt ſafely compute on, as veſſels 
of burthen, is but 5000, and we appoint eve man or boy for ane third part, tuo 
for one third part, and three for one third part, which is 720 upon the whole, then 
the increaſe would be Juſt 10,000, I ſhall explain this matter more fully hereafter, 
and you ſhall judge _ the * is, _ the face of my table G cal. 
* | BN 
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Tou will * this . ad affnlty to tbe abjedt 
in queſtion, as enables us to form an idea of what may be done without diſtreſſing 
navigation, that is, without loading it with a greater number of men, than &an 
ay accommodated vith e or Vith more an than « can be borne- with 


"ies ak abs n is Fes clove to „pee fok fome kari 
ee ee after the war is ended, but alſo to ſupport a greater, conſtant ma- 
rine. foree. And if it tends to reſtore things to a more fair and a more conſiſtent 
rule of conduct, productive of national ſtrength, it will be ſo much the more 
happy. — As to ſupplying the place of thoſe whom mortality carries off, the 
breeding up boys as apprentices, is the moſt ee eee ee 
eee . 1 4 to il 


In the mean While. che great difficulty that occurs, is the coableration of the 
ſmall profits on ſhipping ;. this muſt be removed, or the whole fabric will be 
in danger of falling. We muſt therefore give a bounty, which from the na- 


ture of it, if properly diſpoſed, ſhall not barely ſupport, but ſtrengthen our edifice, 
| and render 1 it as commodious, as it will be "RO and beautiful. 


| To aſcertain the tonnage of tips, in order to this Jounty, is a taſk that requires 
no great attention. A. ſhip need not be meafured but once, and nor at all, if there 


is no ſuſpicion of a fraudulent account being given in; and it is eaſy to meaſure 


. ſhips. If the tonnage 'is. eſtimated: the ſame, as that on which the Ligbis are 
paid, though ſhe is ſuppoſed to be really the double, the number of hands may be 
calculated, but I en this method will be _ to 2 ö 

N N 

'F n to fix this * upon a plain pay” fmple Senden obvious to every 
capacity, I propoſe to drop the diſtinction of wan and bey, and leave the maſter. 
to accommodate himſelf, juſt as he pleaſes, only that he muſt take his groſs - 
number, or pay a fine for the deficiency. The romantic terror of a regiſtry will be 
thus remaved, for where not even a name is taken, except the maſters, there can be 
no claim on particular men. Then, ſuppoſing an additional hand or two, and a 
. deen on them, as mou, whether they are men or . the advantage i in favor 
of 


— — angoment way. bv reverted, did inflead 
of fuſpe&ting that D A it n * e e 
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Lou will pleas to obſervy, 1 am now FANG of ſuch bun 1 our trade, 
where foreigners have already a ſhare, and may interfere with us yet more; in 
all other cafes, I Tuppoſe that the confumir at home is to pay a ſmall 1adulitional 
freight, the fmaller it is the bettet, provided the en be anſwered ;-undiT\muſt 
rell you moſt bonz/ly, that be it more or leſo, the object in queſtion appears td 
me of much greater importante to the community at large, than any ſurh ad- 
tional freight can poſſibly be. And though I am zwe of much that; may 
de ſkid, with. greater or % reaſon, the advantages preponderate ſo much on the 
ſide of the augmentation, that I think it is a ſpeculation moſt highly-deſervink 
of our ſerious N 8 which you will be the er judge hereakter. n. gl 
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mae. We muſt therefore pay eff in zime of peace, a part of the debt contracted 
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LETTER TX. 


o 3 the eee ad adds to 
the welfare of it, not to ſee what: great things this ination does, towards 


5 ge bach een of public undertakings ; but if our meaſures were not cir- 


cumſcribed by the conſideration of our wationalidebt, we might do much more in 

time of peace, towards promoting the arts of it, with the eaſe, the comfort, and 
the embelliſhment of life, in every ſtation. Our genius and the lights we enjoy, 
would enable us to undertake and execute every thing that is grund or uſeful. 
Such a day T hope will come, though it may not be in your life, nor mine. Let 
"what will happen, as a jut people, as à nation bleſt with the choiceft bounty heu- 
ven beſtows on mortal ten, we muſt talee eure, in dur lime, to diſcharge our 
duty to God und our country. To neglett it, would be to draw down the ven- 
geanee of the Almighty, to'deprive us of that, which we knew not how to va- 


in 


25 

in · wur z and regulate our-tneaſures/accordingly: 1 do not mean to complain of 
the diſpenſation of providence, nor to conclude what might have been our Fate, 
had our government, in paſt times, purſued a different plan.” We know that we 
are a great nation, and it is probable, with a little virtue and common ſenſe, we ſhall 
be able, in fifteen or twenty years, to pay off, I will be bold to ſay, forty or fifty 
millions of debt, and put ourſelves on ſuch even ground, as to have nothing to 
dread: and as we can hardly calculate on a peace of a longer duration, this, I 
humbly conceive, is the genuine account we ought o make. No period of time 
can furniſh an inſtance of a more entire and unreſerved « confidence in miniſters, than 
the preſent: and though I do not pretend that this is a prelude to the millenni 
we may /ze and feel that true power is founded in virtue; and that if we are no 
falſe to ourſelves, we ſhäll ſtand upon à rock, which nothing but the hand of the 
Almighty'can ſubverr. If we employ the ſame vigot in time of Peace, to {woe 


money, as we do now in war to Mpend it properly, it is to be hoped, \ we all Ba- 
ther happy fruits in this arduous field öf contention. In order to this end, we 


muſt render our militia ſerviceable, as an internal ſtrength in caſe of danger, that 
the ſmaller armpmay be neceſſary, _ Upon the ſame. great principle, whilſt 
good order and diſcipline accompany a martial ſpirit,. and the people are at length 
made ſenſible of the charms of ſobriety, the merchants-ſervice may adminiſter 
to the ſupport. of a proper marine force: this may be done for about 
one renth part of the ordinary expence. The more induſtry flouriſhes, the 
greater will our numbers be, and we need n not take any hands for the ſea, from 
the ploigh, or the hoom.. T 0. diſtreſs, men with ſevere labor, or let them 
2 in indolence, ought equally to. be avoided. The ſoldier may acquire ſome - 
Proficiency in his art, without going into the field of. battle, but no man can be a 
failor without going to ſea conſequently men mult be occaſionally employed on 
the water, in * ſhape or other, or the end propoſed can never be obtained. 


Thus if we make a true diſtinction, between fach kind of expences as repay 
3 from ſuch as are a dead charge, I am perſuaded, that a ſum not ex- 
ceeding fifty to fixty thouſand Pounds a year, may be very happily employed in 
behalf of cupners of Ships, even amongſt other * and good ends, that our aa- 
5 5 E tional © 
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nonvl debt may not be the cauſe of its own perpetual continuance z far if it lays vs 
under a kind of neceſſity of xg/eing ſuch meaſures, as in their tendency prevent 
war, then we ſhall mmm on ac · 
count of, and owing to, this wy debt, 5 


To ſay that bounties in general are not We of 1 the Briti La 
ment, is not true; and to urge, that individuals have too little conſideration for the 
public, for us to enter into any further meaſures of this kind, i is equally unworthy 
of both. The abuſe of any thing is a good reaſon: to be wary, as to the means, 
but not to neglect the end propoſed. Public monq is now in good hands, and 
huſbanded with the utmoſt care and attention; and when i it is conſidered, how 
ſmall the public expence will be in time of peace, to what it is now in war; 
and that this object is an article of ſo important a nature, with regard both to 
peace and war, if it can be proved that a proper diſpoſition of ſuch expence will 

probably anſwer the end propoſed, I am far from thinking, that any dificyly 
will mend the obtaining ſuch a bounty, or prevent the execution of this propoſal, 


Was the government to entertain theſe ten thouſand ſupernumary ſeamen in 
their ſervice, it would coſt full half 4 million; and moreover it might give ſuch 
umbrage to other ſtates, as would lay the foundation of another quarrel ſo much 
the ſooner. In the merchants.ſervice, the ſame nu mber as extraordinaries, being 

entertained, through the whole year, would coſt 240,000 I, but I ſuppoſe 
it entirely unneceſſary, to give any bounty for the better 1 manning our merchant-ſhi ps, 
where foreigners cannot interfere with us. Under theſe happy circumſtances, I 
conſider the whole coaſting trade, our Weft-india commerce, with our traffic to the 
great continent of America; all which conſtitute near o thirds of the whole, con- 
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1 is not to be conceived, chat taking-in our trades to Norway, and the Baitic, = 
our fiſheries, with our Portugueſe, Spaniſh and Htalian trades, that ſhips are em- 
ployed, at the moſt, above eight months in the year; conſequently the ſum of 


| _ is reduced one third part, viz. to 553324 For this ſum, or theres 
abouts, 


t 1 


. che thing aaty be eu dany a we fl] fore t9theuhts la ho 
courſe of twenty years, taking-in the contingences of war, inſtead of one million, 


perhaps #eventy millions, beſides a multitude of lives, This will appear more 


clearly, if we examine, how wars are protracted, and what difireſſes and - expences 
are occaſioned by the want of ſeamen, and the vaſt charge of raiſing them, which 
enormous ſum will ſoon appear in public, —Ax nice an object as trade is, it is eaſy 
to diſcover, that money is ſo much the meaſure of it, that every abſtacle' may be 
removed by means of its ſovereign virtues, in every caſe, where neither nature 
der ERR Wannen ieee 
lis the werd of kings, d whe 

11. c — of all abiags... 13 jeg 7 | 
The whole frame of commerce may be rendered Genie als entre 
of it, and the reſources of war Srengthened and augmented. Whatever may be 
„„ m 
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our navigation 4 for if a lun is given for ſtamen, it is indireQtly giving a bounty 
on the gots ſhipped for foreign markets, to promote their ſale. In propor- 
tion as there is an increaſe of ſeamen, it is probable our manyfafures, our corn, 
and i, will be in ſo much the leſs danger of becoming a prey to rocks and 
ſands : and if it is national 27 to be deprived of national properly, then we muſt 
be national gainers by ſaving it. Nor need you be afraid for your poor neigh- 
bors' at nnn 
Wannen nene mn | 


—— braekoial effeGs, the bounty on. the Whale fiery has 
produced, towards the great end of breeding up ſeamen, and increaſing national 
riches, by ſearching them out from the profound abyſs ; but this bounty is in- 
comparably greater than any that is the object of the preſent ſpeculation. Ve 
are ee n 201, ne neee en 8004. and 
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to all appearance, very happily for the nation. But whilſt we meditatd how: to 
ſhow all poſſible favor to every article that ſhall require it, the ſmaller the part 
charged on the public purſe, and the greater on the conſumer, in our preſent fitua- 
tion, the more beneficial it will be to the hole community. The very labor of the 

public officer, in receiving of the public with one hand, and paying the ſbip-otuner with 5 
the other,- muſt be paid, and will take up time; but the ander 5 Ne his 


n, ren en be in u re ad 
15 am la that TROY part . 0 4 —— a 5 
fft yy to ſixty thouſand pounds, will anſwer: \effe&tually. I am not for any 
hazardous enterprize upon the fortune of the public, more than upon the for- 
tunes of privatem en. Let us provide, as is intended by this propoſal, againſt 
every approach of danger, and carry our point, as it were without riſFing a battle: 
but. let us not ſuffer a /imorous imagiuatian to run away with -qur underſtandings, 
and at the ſame time countenance great and certain evils, pregnant with rea} dan- 
ger. — It certainly is a duty to match the avenues, that no evil may creep in up- 
on us, or whilſt a deſign of this nature, erects a monument of national Prength on 
one fide, it may not weaken any part of the great fabric of commerce: but we 
ſhould form very imperfect conceptions· of our o ſituntidn, if we blended our 
tobole trade together; and for want of diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral parts of it, loſt 
an object of the, greateſt moment, for 12520 ol ng _ which may" de ſo calily. 2 


fucroured mw 4 . | „ 8 1 u 3i ne 1 Weid. 


SITE 1 (01! 5 9. 
Got us ever carry in our minds, * Hae of W a more on ities 
ts number of mariners in time of peace. Let us reflect, that ſeamen are the 
| efficient cauſe of all our commerce, demonſtrably ſo in time of peace, and ſtill more 

in war : that they are moſt apparently the fafety of our Iſle, the advance-gnard of 
our liberty,” and the ſource from whence the ſplendor of the nation'flows. » They 
are the moſt valuable part of our riches: with good management the \Fock may 
be ſupported,” and we may, as it were, live upon the intereſt; but if we ſquander 
away any conſiderable purt of the principal, we may become poor indeed! It is 


a general duty, to put ſeamen in a way of life, that they may be able to take care 
4 ” of 


Bites,” to e eye — Wcedlintlt: — 
nkree thar, hen Their owni diſcretion falls, they may be Med. > 95 
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The preſent ſpetulation racher demands gogd regpletions than large diſburſmenti 
There can be no neceſſiiy of any draught on the; public treaſury, in any 
proportion repugnant to tho abilities and inclinations. of the people. On the con · 
trary, if ſome general tax was laid on us, in time of peace, and accounted. for 
ſteic ly to parliament, notwithſtanding our numerous taxes. I am perſuaded, ra- 
ther than Jaſe the object. the people. would be pleaſed to pay ſuch tax for this parti 
cular purpafe: i Prudence muſt be our guide, but our greatneſs will ever ariſe from 
enlarging our ideas ij from our uigilance, parſimony, and activity; from our fear 
of Gods and our encouragement of labor; wich the comforting each other in every | 
rayk and ſtatibn; not from contracted wies of our own; abilities, and real reſources 

| which we may. confiſtently;make2uſe of, anten e 85 W to 
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1 0 inaſtrate our - bjecd, — ys examine £2 inſtances i in different branches 
698 of trade. Suppoſe a vip. laden, with our woollen manufactures for 
Aae of Cadiz, value 15,9001. navigated wich two men extraordinary, (and 
beyqnd-this number my, ſpeculation. does not extend for ſhips of 150 tons) the 
utmoſt of this voyage will be Jour. months. The common price of wages is 
22 3. 6 d. to 245. (and half ſeamen are ſometimes had at 12 5. to 155.) and vic- 
tualing about 16 per month, but I will put theſe two articles at 405, and ſup- 
poſing theſe to be both men, and no boy, it will be,only 164 or. 4 d. per 
1000 1. Now ſuppoſing no: bounty were granted, the queſtion i is, whether theſe 21 f. 
49. falling partly on the merchant, and partly on the owner of the hip. ox part: 


eh on the ee of the goods, * e can 17 that. chis is an object 
25 which 


[oo] 


eh can in any degree endanger the ſale ef hi goods, ar that che confumer. will 
_ "feel it ? He muſt recollect alſo, that 10 6. 8 fl. of theſe 21 5, 4 d. are charge» 
able on the cargo bome, ſo that the whole will de imperceptibly loſt,” But ſup- 
poſing the cargo conſiſts of corn, or fb, and does not exceed the value of 1 500 J. 
the Nup included, wis ſuppottion is mote irg: Noe che mercantile world 
Knows, that theſe are cbmmmoditzes, the vulue ef which, at foreign markets, de- 
Pends on the demand, und this induees the merchant to fend ſuch goods thither; 
 atid his profit, or loft, generally ariſes from che gut or taraty, Granting that the 
Freight on ſuck Kind of goods is a great iar, yet the diference-can be; grrat, only 
when it is moreaſedd to u pred! beigöt, as frequently happtns in tim of wur, and not 
Tith an advance as the preſent propoſal of u man br itme ertbaofdinarys includes. 
: kf ſuch tommiotiities-are wanted, the 'comfuner will chearfolly-pay for themy and 
| was ſt ever known that two nations were in ſuch equal; circumſtances, to ſupply 
= ſuch Ebththoulitics, as that the difſeterice of 167. vr g/ in the freight of a cargo, 
| determined either of them to purſus or dt ? Such calculations are very impor- 
tant on gold and Alver, but they will not do with corn and The competition 
"Then cannot be between us and other nations, in this caſe, and therefore this 
cannot be urged, with any force of argument, againſt the propoſal. I men- 
tion this to ſhow, that many other cauſes muſt concur to drive trade out of the 
hands of one nation into łhoſe H another, and ut 40 invalidate a claim to a 
bounty for ſuch additional bands as may be required, in each ſhip, upon the plan 
| propoſed, I calculate the Bounty for every part of our trade, in which it may 
| be thought, with the leaſt propriety, that foreigners can interfere with us; and yet 
that the expence of the public mall not exceed 30 to 50, o00 J. When ue oome 
to the diſtinctions of the ſeveral principal branches of our navigation, the . 


tages ariſing from this propoſal will appear | in hs Ne- ren pst 


ift. As to 6orthips and maſters which may rk FSH nr | 
to Porthgal and Hain, theſe take off the bulk of our \manufattures, and conſe- 
quently theſe % ve mr mit "attention. We ſend many wootlens to Eaſt dudis 
and China but the ſhips in this trade ure out of 'the preſem queſtion. Rais 
and dnn io titke off muny of our woollens, but Portugal and Spain. are the 


countries 


6 * 1 


countries which demand the greateſt part. — ds, rather too. large a 
calculation to call ſuch: trade tree Hundred aud ug ſhips. : Including tal und 
= urkey let us ſuppoſe they are ſo many, that they are employed eight months in the 
year, and'obnſequently four months in exporving-our on commodities, i. e. in 
the voyage onwards.” Let us give to three bund vd ſhips / men, and to r thips | 
three mem extraordinary, rde whole of the erpenoe outwardr at 40 f, a month fr 
wages and victuals, will not chen exceed 62404. A bounty to chis amount would 
compenſate for the derer W even on be e 
our corrmerce. 1 £ 2 ne: Vn: ep igen HEngiartok 
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ef choke countries (ra filk excepted) are the moſt hulley, and require more tan 
nage, but they are of much leſs conſequence ap us ; | the! comfarcer: at home. muſt 
| neceſſarily pay the freight af them in ſomb ſhapd or other.:\ The good people of 
FZrigland would have as pure winc, an chen nom have, if g l. extraordinary weren 
chargeable en 300 pipes, (which is a ſhip's loading of Malags, Liſbon, or Oporto) | 
for reckoning 144, boo bottles in a ſhip, it will be leſs than thres halfpence per 100 
bottles, - Norwithfiinding” thitigs #95 be viewed in this Iight, yet in confide- | 
ration of the ſuperionmerit df ſueh ſhips; in carrying out our manufactures,” it 
appears to me as d right: meaſure to extend the bounty alſo to the voyage home - 
ward; though the ſom, e  1hefo imporrayt brawdbes,” ſhould reach as High as 
12 4801. The greater the encouragement, the more ready ſhips may be to ge 
to ſuch markets," and conſequently the more woollen goods may de ſent thither, 
In amy cafe, the giving a lvuaty for ſo great a purpoſe can never hurt us; but, 
if we mean to purſue he object of this ſpeculation, and yet not give any boumty,, 
though it is not eaſy to trace out how our trade would be much on yet 
| Lan Gon MO PIP CEE. 8 7 * | 
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1 have included. ſhips. for Turkey, 1 fear. they. arg. very fon. le anp. of 
theſe ſhips uſually carry more hands than the propoſal requires, the-bounty cannot 
be honeſtly demanded. And as to Mediterravean . traders, commonly called a7 
Leide, which carry more hands than this ſpeculation reaches to, theſe are affo. 

out 
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dut of the queſtion, and could ęreate no. diffculty, but fuck as might ve 
n 4inee-the mee nn our a 8 TILT talen 
lb Ir 
345 In gur Baltic trade, ſhips are. frrighted, with, A; ien be what they ſhall 
bring home, and not what they carry gut; ſo that be che. freight more or leſs, the 
conſumer, at homę pays it in a direct view. And granting that ſuch freights home 
may relate to a 7aw material, which we manufacture, ſuch as flax and iron, yet the 
quantities of theſe, re-exported, one would imagine, could never feel the ſmall, 
additional freight i in queſtion. It is not eaſy to conceive that a knife, value w 
pence, would feel two men for wo months on 100 tons of iron, that is, 8 J. 
on i joo l, value before manufactured: i and not a tenth part ſd much afterwards, 
eſpecially if we reckon the manufururer”s ain by his hands being better ſecured» 
to him, and his whole trade and property the better protected in time of War. 
hut still it is 4 foreign trade, and: areiguors may interfere, With:us ; there 
fore if Ruffia and Swediſhi merchants think that they ſhall-ſueceed tlie better: by 
a bounty on the freights pz or Home, or Bork, the. public expence will he very, 
little augmented by ĩt. In one view, there ſeems to be as little reaſon for the public. 
purſe to bear any charge on account of imports from foreign countries, as there is 
upon-imports from our fellow⸗ ſubjects in America's) but regard muſt. be had, in 
both caſes, to ſuch parts of our inports as we enport again, and on which no 
drawbacks are allowed! (a) thus fixing the time at i months inſtead of eight, 
and calling the bounty: 12 l. per man, inſtead of 16 1. it might be very properly 
allowed. There is this reaſon for it, abſtracted from any thing that may now y 
relate to ſtores from any of the dominions belonging N Shar naval 


Aires, like ſeamen, are the ent 0 of all commerce. 
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(a) Ab then yo op ſubjet of the Ruſſia wha: it may be worth Aal that our navigation 
would receive a freſh recruit, if a drawback were allowed on the exportation of cordage to foreign do- 
minions: This branch, which" conliderable for Hai and 'Portugs is entirely in other hands. 
It is. true, the Durch work up the inferior kinds of hemp, and uſe a great quantity of tar, which 
weighs · in, and makes the . e eee ee eee en, Ow 
e e | | | 
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"Yi f Athly, As to our fiſheries; they are eſſential parts'of our riches, and ought᷑ to 4 
be conſidered as attentively as our woollen manufactures; there can be no doubt 

about the propriety of allowing a bounty on this article; and happy it would 
be, if eee een urs -er ene eg U. eee | 
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ah,; As to! the wood -· branch Fa the ale or © Katar Ages, i ads 5 
tional ſeamen are employed in theſe trades, a houni, equivalent to the charge, muſt 
abſolutely be paid. The ſame reaſons extend to the Norway trade, and to maſts, 
&c. from America, the freight on theſe articles being oftentimes of greater; amqunt 
than the value of the cargo. Theſe trades employ, during a great part of the 
year, in time of peace, about 350. ſail of ſhips, and conſequently is a very mate- 
rial object. It will take - in above half part of the bounty I propoſe, but chen 
the number of hands employed in it, is conſiderable, and which, 1 have ſaid, can· 
not be employed at all if we. burthen the freight. T he ſmall. value of this com- 
mo dity diſtinguiſhes 1 it from, all, others, 1 therefore change the proportion, | 
and put ſhips « of 300 tons on a par, as to hands, with ſhips of 250 tons; and 
beſides this, I ſuppoſe ia bounty: given to two. hands more, than, in other ſhips, 
All this appears to be neceſſary, and is within compaſs. — It muſt be obſerved, 
that. many. ſhips employed in the ſummer ſeaſon to fetch deals and fir- trees 
from Norway,” are colliers in the winter, fo that a bounty for "eight months is 
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|  Gthly, a our r colony Ei there a are esl feveral each a6: 
ſerve conſideration, — If a ſhip, for inſtance, i is ſent from "London to load wobeat, N 
flour, or Pipe. Raves. at Philadelphia, for Liſbon, ought not a bounty to be allowed 
for the uo men . which ſhe carries, at at leaſt ſo far as relates td the | 
run from Philadelphia to Liſbon + 1 | grant that. It may be Preſumed, the cheap- | 
neſs of theſe commodities, in a country not "taxed © at all, or very li ightly 

compared with her mother. country, may well bear o trifling an impoft (if we can | 
call it ſuch) on her produce, exported for foreign markets. Foreigners on the 


| other hand will * y pay for theſe commodities when they want them, without 
1 | | feeling, 
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feeling chat che freight js & or: 67, see amen chan it uſed to he, In the 

mean white, ſuch foreigners cannot ſend their own ſhips to our ports, and we 
have nothing ta fear on this account, A ſhilling a ten, an ſhips of 180 tons, for 
tuch part of the voyage as rolates-to the commodity: ſa darriad ta a forcigs market, 
and not brought to any of our own, might anſwer” the / purpoſe, There have 
been times when the quantity of corn and flour exported from America for Euro- 
Pean markets, was very conſiderable, and employed a great number of ſhips. 
Such times may come again, but 1 do not conceive that the Americans will have 
the 7/5 trade for carrying a hand or two/ extraordinary, but rather the more for 
part of their traffic confiſting in thips,” the more ſeames they have, the more /bips 
they will e; and being detier mann'd, they will be in the lefs diftreſs in cafe 
of mortality. Notwithſtanding what may be urged, it is ſtill a branch in which | 
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foreigners may, in fome degree, interfere with us; and as theſe voyages are 
made for Britifh account, it is probable the riches wilt center m their mother- 
country, therefore ſhe may afford fome little indulgences to her childen; con- 
ſequently, if theſe ſhips bring home as many Brinifo fſtamen, or boys, as they 
carry out, (mortality excepted) T humbly conceive, that baff bounty may be al- 
hve. 10 all ſuch | ſhips, and T have SO e in my calculation. 
— g 0 447 4&3: 8AM» A Sf 09 es 215} 11 
Il, The article of rice from Carolina is under the fame circumftances, 
but in a much ſtronger degree: the greateſt part of it is ſont to Portu- 
gal, Spain, and Germany, There is no place that can come in competition with 
Caroſiug, but fil. I , would guard i it. with a religious care. The . is com- 
puted, at gear 70,000 barrels, of four hund red weight each, beſides 4 or 5000 
| barrels, of pitch and tar, and ; 2000 barrels of indigo, &c. conſequently | loads a- 
bout 50, ſhips 9 of 200 tons. There i is nothing can give | ſo ſtriking an evidence to 
chapts trading to that quarter o of the world, of the real importance of the ob- 
150 oh this ſpeculation, as the loſs of many of their ſhips during the preſent war. | 
- we had more ſeamen, we-could certainly have ſupplied Aronger convoys. Let 
1 W 1 n A * che e of ſuture ſecuril 97 in bie of den- 
e ) YG BLYY. 5 matt 1 
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- '8thly, The next great article is tobatco, the annual quantity of which, import- 
ed iO Great Britain, I believe, is near 705000 hogſheads, two third parts of 
which is fe-enperted ſor Germany,” Holland, and France. Virginia mertbaiits 


may poſſibly chink, there is more danger of loſing their pladtations from a want 


of ſeamen to mann the King's ſhips, than their /7obacco-trade” from tlie paying à 
trille, for an additional number of hands, to navigate tbeir own ſhips. It is well 
known theſe foreign nations cannot buy tobacco any where near ſo cheap: the 


drawback on it is fo great, that there ĩs but a mere trifle left to the public revenue 
of theſe kingdoms.” But, not to put things dut of their channel, nor yet loſe our 


objets; if the government of this country deſires to ſee more ſeamen employed, why 


may not two thirds bounty be given on all the tobacco ſhips alſo * This ſeems to in- 


clude every eaſe which is tlie leaſt ambiguous; and we ſhall ſtill be gainers on the 
e ee eee 1 mme een of on * 11h our nari- 
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whtizeguniica tobacco, and: many other articles; I mean the taking effectual care 
object which I have often heard mentioned with great pleaſure 3 and I hope, when 
peace returns to bleſs the land, this will be one of the firſt objects we-ſhall attempt; 
and, it may be hoped, we ſhall have virtue and; xeſolution enough to overturn the 


very foundations of 2 nen n ee given. ſuch 


ſtabs RT revenue. ani! | e, nod, 
bn the mean while, the aſiſtance afforded by the extraordinary, bands whether 
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port, where the n natives a muſt, be often hired 3 or heir greater expedition in in; ei f ſe- 
veral voyages, will compenſate. for the charge. With regard to any, of our trades 


where ſhips may exceed the Proportions of men, required, nothing, mare can be 
inferred from ſuch ſpeculation as this, than that it is a commercial regulation, | 


eee eee eq Ile zn he af ve offs 
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Mith reſpect to ſigar, it is an article. of much greater impontance, than any 
other of our imparts concerned. in: this calculation, In the year 1788, the quan- 
tity imported into theſe, kingdams has been very Jarge,: and forvigners have taken | 


off a. greatar part than: perhaps, has sen known-at ann time, for we ſeam 


to command malt of the matkets gf - Ewe. i Exteꝑt what the Portugueſe, Shar 
nb, Daniſh, and-Detch colopiee produce, all which ane much ſhurt of what either 


Kur colonies, ,pribe: Hunt furniſh, bone can be -hrought into Lurqpe, but: as the 


chance: of war permit. I noed not relate to you, how it comes baut] that u, 
may u ſe high in this;ortide bo lung it will daſt, ia Niffirult bo ſay; hardly 
able to expect. Inſtead of /Jiing ſugar 10 foreigners, in time of peace; I appre- 
hend we ſametimes h from other nations; and I fear it is alſo ſmugglod in 41pdo 
1 in ſome parts of the And Waugh. I +hiak,: in nn gic# quantities. The 
caſe is too plain : the French brought home their ſugar near 3o per cent, cheaper 
than we did ours. I have known purchaſes made in Bourdeaux at 24 livres the 
100 Jb. which is 40 per cam. better than our weight, whenſugar of the ſame, or in- 
ferlor quality. could not be bought in Landes for lefs' than 30 * 'the-Ovqf;:; There 
have been ers z Which Hemburgh has imported 60, 0 hagſheads of: French ſu- 
gar far refining; wichourlq fingle ono / of Rag. This is unt ning toithe freigti 
Some, But to the extent and fartiliry of cke Frencb plantations,” and the chaapneſt of 


 #heir labor, and manner of living, compared with ours. If hereafter we 


ſhould be able te vye Wirk kherm, ſo as te fell to foreigners, (which I think can 


hardly happen, whilſt we conſume ſuch immenſe quantities durſel ves, ) and if we 
were to charge an extraordinary freight, we may calculate that z7wo men for eight 


months i is 32 J. on 300 bog ſbeads, which is about two. penoe per hundred weight. 
Perhaps's this 24. in the lafery and expedition of the voyage, might be well ſa- N 
ved. "But, XI we Lopſüme the Tugar ourſelves, let the conſumer pay the freight 3 


| agd, if we do not conſume it, then this 2 d. per hundred weight, ſhould be e. 


paid i in the! drawback, on ſuch part as as is is rialh exported. | ei has 
We may be nw at all points; but we muſt not ant er me athed th 
Kveſſion 1 is a * We have the moſt png _ before our eyes, that 


ſugar > 


91 


ſugar, rice, tobaccag hemp, eee and all depend on our ha bing a ſufficient num - 


| ber of ſeamen, for without them we muſt receive the lam; whereas the nation which 
ſupports its power at ſea, need not be afraid that their trade wil pariſh: —_ 
r n ada erer e pate uf Aged 
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Ot all yin objects of chis hm the dm is ha ah. The 
ordinary number of voyages annually made from Newcaſtle to London,isabout ſeyen, 
but to ſome out ports not ſa many: the veſſels employed in this trade at different 
ſeaſons, are computed, at a thouſand; but if we conſider ſhips as conſtantly employed, 
I apprehend, they will hardly exceed eight. hundred, including choſe which G0 to 
Hamburgh, Flanders, &c. We have no reaſon to fear, that a ſmall additional 


freight on ſuch coal-ſhips, will i in the leaſt hurt the exportation; they may eaſily : 
charge it to the conſumer abroad, the ſame as at home. Theſe fhips alone might 


entertain 3000 to 4000 men and boys extraordinary and 1 lay a great ſtreſs upon 
this object, for the end might be obtained at a ſmall charge to the conſumer, with- 
out any public bounty. For ſuppoſing a ſhip of a moderate burthen, of 250 
chaldron, carrying three hands extraordinary, reckoning them at 30 s: peri mont 
wages and victuals, (for which price they can eaſily get ſuch hands as they want, j 
and the voyage ie months, it is but ꝙ 1. very little above eigbi. pence per cba · 


dron; whereas it is well known, that a foul wind, or the want of ſeamen, often 


create a difference of 8, 10, or 1g. ſbillings. My computation. of 15 hands to 250 
tons, exceeds what they navigate with, and I have calculated eigt pence per 
chaldron extraordinary freight, and ſuppoſe we pay a ſhilling or - fxtten-pente;; 

it can be of no great moment. The truth is, a ſhip of 2 5g tons can but ill 


weigh her anchor with leſs than 12 men and vy, the maſter included. There 


are now ſome charges on coals, which may in time give place to a nobler 
object. If all that is dear to us is concerned in this ſpeculation, directly 


„ e 


or more remotely, will poſterity reproach us, for taxing our fuel with a trifling, 


charge. If we, who are a rich nation, and are ſupplied ſo liberally with fuel, 


and ſo many thouſands of the working poor ſpend in a day's diverflon, more than 
the additional charge on their gears en will our children mut, They 
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muſt be intoxicated indeed, vt de fear; if they do. be in hy". 
find themſelves diſtreſſed, will they not be amazed at the ſtrangeneſs of our 
policy, if we neglect fo great national preſervation and defence? The 
coaſting trade is a very great object, ſome call it bee, forme four thouſand, 
veſſels; but this ſwells the number of ſhips beyond what any authentic accounts 
will bear; if we reckon 20 great oni ports, 28 leſſer, and rof denominated creeks, 
and 16 veſſels in each, it is 2496, and amounts in tonnage to nar one fifth part 
of our navigation. To make all this the more intelligible to you, I will fend 

you in good time, a table of calculations, not what I think a ome e our 
feng vey near the mark. Fanrwzxr. J am, &c. | 9 


: > : 4 


— 


T maſiy of geemniary fines, aalen ibo do not carry y the full number if Janes, * required by yi regu ; 
lation propoſed. 28 
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Ethinks, 1 cred on fairy vin if my ſubje ſhould encbant me, you 
muſt diffolve the /pel]. Well, Sir, we have given rewards to the virta - 
ous, we muſt now inflict our puniſhment on the difobedient. I have often 
thought that /aws without penalties, are like a houſe without a covering, and 
without proper officers to carry them into execution, they bear a ſtrong fimilitude 
with the ſame houſe, without a daor to it. The fff idea of law is that of a 
rule of duty; the next includes a compulſory obligation. Under arbitrary go- 
vernments, theſe are generally moſt ſevere; penalties are exacted with moſt rigor; 
and the law itſelf moſt ſubject to be miſconſtrued or violated. In a free ſtate, 
where laws ate ill obſerved, or totally neglected, we all know that liberty muſt 
neceſſarily degenerate into anarchy and confufion, and good ſubjects be involved 
in common with the moſt abandoned. | 


1 it is for a benefit of tis ſtate, that we ſhould maintain more ſeamen, it 
ſcems to be as conſiſtent that maſters of merchant-ſhips ffrould breed them up, as 


| that bakers ſhould bake our bread, All laws are ſuppoſed to o be good and ſa- 
| lutary, 


15 1 | : 

Iintary, 'eill [they are found otherwiſe, but ſome ate im their nature; ſo ambi- - 
guous, it becomes a queſtion, if the community can derive any benefit from 
them. The regulation propoſed is calculated for the ſervice of numbers of the 
lower claſſes who are upon a common level of freedom ; and yet in time of war, 
are ſubject to peculiar hardſhips beyond others, arifing partly from neceſſity, und 
partly from the want of ſuch a regulation. We have found by long experience, 
that there is generally a repugnance to penal laws, particularly ſuch as affect the 
common people; but when ſuch penal laws are calculated for the eaſe, ſafety and 

| prolongation of life, of ſuch people to whom: they immediately relate, they cafly 

| loſe their name, and may be conſidered as wiſe, prudent, and humane diſpen- 
ſations of government. At the ſame time, it muſt be remembered, that where 
there are rewards, as in the caſe of bounties, there muſt be pecuniary Fes as 
penalties: both may be fubject to abuſes, but if there are proper officers to ſee 
them executed, a little time will render them familiar, and the e of 
them will be rightly anderftood. 5 5 


When I ander the numerous regulations relating to our commerce, I con- 
feſs, that ſome of them appear improper ; ſome unneceſſarily expenlive, others ſo 
complex, that very few people know exactly how they are to act. Theſe are 
evils, but they may be eaſily remedied. In the mean while, let us rather ſeek _ 
it as a remedy, than think it an additional diſeaſe, to add a further regulation, if it | 
can be proved to our ſatisfaction, that our velfare i is s concerned in i it, and that v we | 
rſt be gainers in the iſſue, © 6 


On the other fide, ſome commercial laws have loſt their reputation, not be- 
cauſt they were not wiſely cateulated, by the legiſlature, for the end propoſed ; or 
that it is beſt to drop them, as fome imagine; but that from the delicaty of our com 
flitution, and the virtue neceſſary to the execution of chem, ſtick laws have been 
| ueglalted, and if not upheld by ſome. nc law, they mult ſink into oblivion. — Of 
this kind, is the. G of the ſecong. of Queen. Annes. in relation io appremices, which 
from its nature and tendency is a noble object for the relief of the poor, and the 
breeding 1 a race of ſeamen; but for want of regulations and proper officers - 


— . ! ⏑—— — — — 


„ 
to ſee it executed, it ae 1 4A of which 1 will tally you more 
W 8 | . ; 


4 have alen it for granted, 0 on * face of this propoſal, tha it will be found | 
expedient to give a bounty on certain parts of our navigation, with a view to ena · 
ble chips to carry a greater number of hands, but if a maſter does not chuſe 
to carry ſuch hands as the regulation requires, and deſires, i in ſome caſes, to pay | 
a fine for deficiences, it may be beſt to loave it at his wi. 1 3 


In the caſes where I ſuppoſe 10 du allowed: as in "the ati and p "TAE : 
trades, ſome owners of ſhips may really apprehend their profits will be affected; but 
the moſt knowing of them muſt be ſenſible, that where three pence is charged as a 
duty on the leather, the ſboe-maker demands at leaſt four pence on the ſhoes; ſo that 
this propoſal turns in favor of the ſhip owner; and yet if this argument is employed | 
againſt the propoſal,” it proves a great deal too much, for iti is againſt all taxes 
whatever. Things of this kind will work for themſelves ; and it can hardly 
be conceived, with reſpect to our own conſumptions, that the additional expence - 
will be attended with any other conſequence, than a ſmall charge to the conſumer, 
which he will not feel. — It is very apparent, that no law of this kind can take 
effect, unleſs ſuch reaſonable pecuniary fines are impoſed on the maſter of the 
ſhip, as that whether he complies, or ilfully neglefts, or accidentally i is in Led 
capacity to r the deſign of them, as in the caſe of not finding men, in every in 
ſtance, ſtill tq make proviſion for the main object, by his paying the Jie, if he 
"_ not take the man. ; 


'To give you a 45 idea of my. meaning. Suppoſe a RN x or ; other 
proper officer, appointed in London, to ſee to the execution of this ee? and 
that the maſter appears before him, and makes oath as follows : 5 


18 8 Joun STon as of Wikp-STREET, in Lowpon, in the county of Middlzſex, 


_ 7 the ood sn er veſſel, calls he oy Kt. belonging 10 the port of 
| Lonvon, 
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Lonbon, burthen TWO HUNDRED. tans, as per meaſurement, (1) lying at Tow xu- 
WHARF, ds ſolemnly make oath, that there are entered, and now atually belong. to m 
ſaid ſhi, including myſelf, my mate, SERVANTS AND APPRENTICE, SIXTEEN (2) 
men and novs, engaged, and agreed: with,' by me, and b I do accordingly' intend = 
ſhall go with me as mariners,' and perform my voyage 40 Lisnon, in my ſaid ſhip. — 
And I do hereby further make oath, that when I proceed on my'imended voyage, F witl 
either take with me the ſaid number of SIXTEEN, nen and boys abovementioned, or pay | 
on my returi to Great-Britain or Ireland, at the port "where I hall laid my cargo, 
or to which T ſhall be bound, to His Majeſty's commiſfuner or agent, appointed for this 
purpoſe, or where thert is no ſuch commiſſiontr or agent, to thi collettor of the cuſtoms, 
| the fine of e1vs PounDs for an ene e 4 n yg 
ber of SIXTEEN, -declared as above. At 8 „ v4 . RP Nn \ 
Sworn before me, His Majeſty's com- „ We 

; miſſioner (3) at Londen this tenth _ EE cd 

day of December, in the year of dur PPS elit. 
and Sify ar. BIN „en Bild ji 


This ſhould beenden very familiar 8. diſpatch, and no gratuity; 
bee, or reward, taken at, or for, adminiſtering the oath, further than the coſt of 
the ſtamp-paper, on which the oath ſhould be written. Aa to the revenue ariſing 
from ſuch ſtamps, they will pay part of the expence of the commiſſion. The com- 
miffioner, (or the agent, whom I ſhall hereafter mention,) having had the above af - 
fidavit of the maſter, duly adminiſtered before him, muſt certify the ſame to the 
collector of the cuſtoms. of net eee 


* 


"T's the coleter of His Majely's cuſtoms in Lonpov. , 8 5 

This is to certify, that Jonx STORM, maſter of the good ſhip « or veſſel called the 
Nr runs, of Lowpon, burthen. rw. HUNDRED ent, bas declared before ne, in the 
terms: preſcribed by law. that be has on board, and belonging to bis ſaid ſhip, agreed 
10 0 bis is voyage 4% nn * number of SIXTERNs men and boys as rings, 6 in- 


* a a 5 . + * * 
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cluding Mme bis mate and apprentite. Office for the cars of ſaamon, (e A 2 a 
Ae 3 9 one mam TIGHT. 


. of e bene debe s maſter; he, having duly Lao 
formed: all bis ether * nm n 
b ‚ . Nen 13m tie N 


Wy: 2 


(1. What l have Kid is 57 ta \ meaſurement, I berge d to Jn —— "The 
wuth is, oathing can be. more eaſy. than to meaſure a ſhip according to the com- 
mon rule of ſhiꝑ · carpentera, to know che cubical inches ſhe contains, che fame 
whether (he. be loadea or empty. von i raed no dd canto 41 . l 20 


2.) I have filled up the blank with ſixteen, to give oP the be 5 iden ip 
what is meant, but I ſuppoſe that maſters may carry-no more hands than they 
chuſe, provided they pay fines, in the firſt inſtance, oy as many whey are de · 
ficient, Hence would ariſe bree diftinAlions ef fines. e 


1 DU 
| xt, The voluntary fine paid down upon the ſpot, when q de — 
that he was ſhort of the 12 complement. | 


To Remus] nies TO 7 1 cc 67 
| dy, The oe fine to be paid et the port whcre the hip lande her cage 
on her return home, or where the is boundto;/ Hin ballaſt, in caſs;of heing ac- | 
tually Geliciennt of the number ſworn to, n eee eee 
— — xl 
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gaby, Fines recovered 19 iris; in eee perjury, FR * 
tention to defraud; theſe fines ſhould not be leſs thats _ for the _— be- 
ſides the  puniſhmens _ * law infl prod bf | 


In order to facilitate thi execution-of- this cit A in i Cs 
aun need not have any ſes, but the collector of the-euſtoms ſhould have 30 
per cent. on all fines levied by information. This would: enable him to employ 

the tide-ſurveyor, or other officer, to examine ** on their e and re- 

port, 


TS 


port, if he found ö ed the oath of the maſter, eee 
nne en. nor dn ee en ads an 


Te . TE their duty for. the hlaties. pr om, 
eſpecially if they were checked by the colle&or of the cuſtoms, at the reſpective 
port, Such collectors might alſo enjoy 30 per cent. on all the fines incurred by 

a breach of the law. In the mean while, collectors of the cuſtoms, where no agent 
relides, as an encouragement for them to do their duty, they might be paid 30 per 
cent. on all fines levied by information, and likewiſe 10 per cent. on all voluntary 
fines, In ſuch caſe ſuch collectors muſt, from their own proper motion, take the 
maſter's affidavit, as is uſual in other cafes, and alſo ſee that maſters of ſhips do 
their duty exactly, in the inſtance here recommended, - — And, in order that the 
law ſhall not be rrifled with, I would give one third part of the amount of the fine 
levied by information, in caſes of Paus, to the e informer, due evidence, for con- 


viction, being gion! 4161 Yo 14:75 £200 Te 583 Jo 


0 2) The commiſſioner, whom I ſuppoſeo, reſide at the | port of London, ſhoulg 
be reſponſible to the lords of the admiralt , and his duty muſt be to keep account = 
of all ſbips whoſe maſters have been before. him: and allo of the number of the = 
hands they carried, or paid fines ſar.—I alſo ſuppoſe agents appointed for the prin- 


cipal ports, as Brifol; Liverpool, Neweghte, Hull, Edinburgh, Glaſcow, Dublin, d 


tors, and all fines nos by them, and what elle their duty might require. 
In the leſſer ports the collectors of the cuſtoms (where it is preſumed this duty 
may be well performed, without interfering with their other obligations) ſhould 
execute che office as already obſerved, for which, as yu may ſet, 1 make ſuch 
p̃oviſion, in order to engage their attention, as the nature af che mad . to 
en when nnn law thall . Ai radio | 
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Ich is not intended, hes the ration under: any cirgymitance, ſhall be embgrraſſed 
or obſtructed in procoeding on his voyage, for though bis intentions might be 
ever ſo upright, and his affidavit, with regard to the number of men and boys on 
board his ſhip, firiftly true, on one day, an alteration in the humour of his crew 

| G2 | might 


[ 44 ] 


might make a difference the next. As to a muſter, if any is required, it may be 
only to compare the maſter's affidavit with the groſs number of the men and 
boys, in order for the tide-waiter, or other officer, to make his report to the col- 
jector, ſo as to ſerve as a check on the maſter, if his oath mould unbapplly not 
bind him. This plan will be the more practicable to the maſter, for if 
his crew leaves him, he may get a new man or boy, or men or boys, without being 
troubled with any dilatory or vexatious examinations, and it wilt be always in 
his power to do juſtice to the public on his return home, by paying the fine for 
any real deficiency which he could not avoid, or choſe to pay for, his oath de⸗ 
ing ſo far conditional. And as the amount of the fine would probably de a trifle 
leſs than the real wages and victuals of the man, he would be a looſer only in 
the ſervice of the man ; and it is alfo probable, n in Far We ** uy muſt pay 
for the man, be would chuſe to have K bim. 55 | | 


fa Yo D31V%. 


Tf the amount of the volunihey fines; and that 6 others looks Goa parts given 
do collectors of the cuſtoms, and informers, excepted) were appropriated to the 
end of affiſting maſters: of ſhips with apprentices and ſervant-boys, with whom 
fuch maſters might navigate their ſhips cheap, and upon eaſy terms, it would ne- | 
ceſſarily give a ſanttion to the fines, and operate ſo well to the great end in view, 
that it would be robbing ide Poor to with-hold them; or feeding the indigent, and 
providing young ſeamen at a very cheap rate, when they paid thefe fines, .—There 
hight be infſtanees in which maſters would prefer to pay a fine, rather than take 
a man or boy at any extravagant price, therefore the removing the reſtraint. in 


this vp as removes the very ne of” all nnen 8 my 


1} apprehind; this ſve for / SOUR for a man or . houtd-1 1 "wy 
barung to the other quarters of the world; viz. not more than five pounds for 
the firſt, nor leſs than ſeven pounds for the latter. For beſides the diſadvantage of 
the man or boy being left at home ſo much the longer time, out of pay, when maſ- 
ters go on diſtant voyages, ſuch maſters could not be called upon for fre fines 


in the fame diſtance of time z A there ſhould be w much the Rd 
f,3 7 | 88 er 
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erinjuntiioh on them; to* take theie- eee ind! ue on fc | 


voyages. 5 £230 „ Dae 


VUpon the return home, a maſter ſhouldnor: eee | 
or bey he / was deficient, in, upon his arrival; unleſs ſuch / man died abroad, or on the 
voyage, of which a certificate ſnould be given by his mate, ald too of his e crew. 
In caſes of deſertion, in order to be intitled to the bounty, the maſter ſnould be 
obliged to bring home anotber Britiſh. man or boꝝ in the place of the runa way. Un- 
der this regulation the ſhip-owner would be benefitedꝭ in ſa much as the wages, in 
arrears, amounted to at the time of the deſertion, fo that ſuch cantingencieus withaui 
the owes might as well n to be in fever, as in ee, v. bee 


7 It may be thought, that maſters of ſhips wil, age « do their rag left en rely 
to themſclves. The manner of their receiving the bounty which may be due 70 
them, and. of | paying the fines which ſhall. be due from them, vill require; atten- 
tion. Regiſters, you know, are objected to, and I do not ſee what end they 
would anſwer. in this caſe; and the propoſal. of repeated mufters is {till leſs reliſhed; 
or an oath; and after all, there can be no: abſolute certainty. in either. We have al- 
ready made our maſter wear; if he is not perjured in the firſt inſtance, he will hardly 
be ſo in the laſt. If he is obliged to ſwæar again upon his return bame, or at the 
place where; he deliyers his cargo, in order that he may not receive more bounty than 
is chis due, or pay fewer fines than he owes to the public, it is no more than he muſt 
do with relation to his cargo. Therefore he ſhould appear within a certain number 
of days after his arrival, before the commiſſioner, agent, or colleſtor, and make his 
declaration in a form preſcribed, how many men and boys he ſtwore to when he ſet 
out; how many he paid. ines for, if any; how many he really carried out; and 

how many he brought home. I 4 this will be a ſorter way, andi as true, and 
much leſs diſpleaſing to him, than obtaining certificates of conſuls abroad; keeping 
exact muſter- rolls and deſcriptions, receiving muſter- maſters upon muſter- maſters, and 
: ſuch regulations, which however proper_ they may de, under ſome governments, 
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with ſome kidde of people, as far: as one can judge, * 


and abilities of our maſters, and their crews. 


Perhaps Fon Gy AY in-.chis inffancs, may FIC AIR but, upon 
maturer examihation you will diſcover, that the general principle is every way 
confiſterit and conjfitutional; and more peculiarly adapted to things of this ſort. It 
is often practiſed in caſes of the higheſt importance, where the object is to pro · 
vide for the common ſafety. ' In Jamaica they pay 13 l. currency, a year, which 
is about A ſterling a day, for every white man the planter is deficient in, of | 
one while for eeventy Hacks} This anſwers many excellent purpoſes,' without cre- 
ating-any'ſhrr|of vinconyenience,, ſince the inhabitants are left entirely at their 
| own choice, to find the man, or pq the money. And, upon on r they 

are to find /wb' fuch whirt men, or pay. laub iner. * ay N 


d eh Io ya , Urne 243 en ie To iet 971 
| {SPINES PAR 19 Keuliftily already quoted, it als 3 by 
Eftion 8. (a) that the 8rii/> legidature thought proper: to impoſe a fine of ten 
explain to you hereafter, how it comes to paſs that this law is neglected; in the 
mean while you Will pleaſe ro: obſerve, that although I look upon the object of 
Fet I never thought of fines of above g l. and 7 I. I would alſo allow a latitude 
to maſters to navigate with a men, or all boys, or fuch proportion of either ag 
they may chuſe, as their different voyages and reſpecti ve humors may lead them: 
hd" this lativude being granted, one would hardly think that any man, who has 
not forſaken all pretenſions to common honeſty, would meditate the means of 
evading the payment of fuch fines. Nor is it eaſy to conceive, that maſters 
Would chaſe to pay theſe fines ten, as they would ſoon diſcover, that he who = 
=m_ queen: _ be — eee nene „en eee 


bs (a) All 9 of ſhips, of 30 tons to 50 tons, ſhall be obliged to take one flock appren- 
tice, and one more for the next 50 tons, and one more for every hundred tons, if ſuch ſhip wall ex- 
tecd the burthen of one hundred tons; and ſuch maſter or owner TW to take ſuch apprentice, 


ſhall forfeit ren pounds, 
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A ſuppoſing the neglect « of the intention of the law raiſed no indignation ** the 
man, yet the werchant v ud certaſnly give the prefetente'ts the Hip which was 


in the beſt condition, n tegard & the care pf properry and maſters would watch 


| each other, if they were themſelves well watched, 


„ ln cle weil While; the all} ohe ou 105 be Ge? 
Senke, wo Wi would. be able to navitzate ut mip cheapeſt; and the ae 
to ſta, with a certain number of hands, would neceſſicily operate' to the breeding 
| up ſeamen, and increaffng theit ninibers, and the whole intentiqn of tie wy 
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is He 's man's ſhooting kimſelf bectuſt he is conſtiohs of u Ur 4 M. k n 
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In -my : reſearches: E hack | the! fortone: the other dwyz bo meet Win a ves: 
| % worthy | citizen, ande public-ſpifite® gentleman; of great experience; who | 
ſuggeſted to me, that if an abatement in duties, were made-twievery merchant fro 
carrying a certain number of extraordinary hands, it _— anſwer the purpoſe in- 


tended F grant ir would retider the thing tore nb, and! rlittefore preferable 
to ue. and it fcems· o dA Heu Bet wen Uoing tile thing Hela, ind” not 
doing it at / But I mut confeſs, I db not cbinprenend that ſuch a plan can | be 
 exeeutedat any niaderate expener to the public y nor do I conceive; that fuck' an 
dulgenee, without being infbece i in ſotne other manner, an id: ſtricxſy nt 11 
tue execution, vod be produktive 6f the in view: — I Halt be glad to be 
mare enlightened in this enquiry; in the mean while, let the curious exercife their 
wits, we are all u pon a common level of literty of * rhinking, and the diſcovery of 
ſuch thoughts ſo ' apparently for the fervice of 0 our py wg 1 never to give 
en FAREWELL: W 10 09%) eee ee 10 eee eee 
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of our re en has made appeals to, heaven neceſſary, to af the place of 
thoſe. terrors, with which the civil magiſtrate, c or the military officer, is veſted-un- 


der a | deſpotic rule; but the depravity of our manners. which, firſt ſe them, 


ſtill exiſting, they may be as neceſſary now, as ever they were. If they were 
adminiſtered with more Jolemnity, it would he a means of reminding! men, that 
there; is a Ged to hom they are accountable, though they ſhould. not i mmediately 


appel to him by word or pen akt. I. cannot think this nation ben in regard 


tothe gumereus aceaGons of ſwearing in fe unanner z. and ſeeing that oaths 
are hecome ſo cheap, the multiphing of ubem is to me, ſome objection to my own 
ſpeculation. . A man had bexter ſuffer in his /empora! ſtate, or even ſee his coun - 
try reduced through want of a right policy, than offend bis maker, in ſo high a de- 
gree as perjury implies. Beſides, ſwearing falſely, weakens the foundation of all 


zoyemnmeant; a falſevidence given by am oath, ſeeins to be as dangerous in a ee 


- Hate, as fortures tor extort — ee R to ao at am mer 


arbitrary governments... 
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ot the ſame time, it aut be confeſſed wk the oaths pak by this propalal, ; 
are of a a nature. much leſs ſubject to be violated, and that there is leſs temptation, 
to. > falſhood, than in many caſes where oaths are adminiſtered, -, Maſters of ſhips, 
ye under the imputation of being leſs pious than the generality of other men; 
which 1 perhaps. is like many other notions, a vulgar error, It is true, one 
cauſe, of this opinion is, that the oaths which they take at the cufom-bonſe, 
relate to certain circumſtances of their cargoes, of which it is hardly poſſible they 
can be informed. Now this can never be the caſe with regard to the number of 
mew and boys whom they have entered on their ſhips, and intend ſhall perform a 


certain voyage, or have actually been on the voyage. It is undoubtedly their in- 


. tereſt, 


[4] 
tereſt ſo far as relates to their eaſe, and the ſafety of their lives to go well. mam d; 
nor is it en ui be perjured to oblige their owners, or that owners will 

enter into any collufive practices, which will not only hurt their reputation 
with, merchants, but alſo. ſubject their ſhip to ſevere penalties by paying 40 J. for 
every man: or boy their ſhip carried, contrary to 15 eee and intention of 
parentage dr „ Kdt AA 10 I. 
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Ils e 95 of a more 490 n for 8 . 
we ſcrupulouſly decline them in a clear caſe of greater importance? Ho imper- 
fect is the ſtate of human affairs !—Surely liberty cannot long remain, if virtue 
has taken her flight: and if vice pitches, her tents. amongſt us, Aavery will 
certainly follow her train. It is, alas, too true, that men rather believe with 

their tongues than their hearts, that they are to ſtand vr fall for ever by the trath 
of their words, and the Juſtice of their acions : but after all, why ſhould it be 

ſuſpedted that A maſter. of 4 Gp will eure hilnſelf möte wan other men, N 
by virtue of a oaths, . carry on the great buſineſs of the nation. "The defign i is 
a trial at leaſt few laws of this kind are perfected at once; and you wit! not 
ex} - that Ican adjuſt the whole plan of this proceſy z Vit requires experience in 
jeveral branches \ which T have not. #4 am content to cl my ſhare of I. 
and ee 7 | e 
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? CHANT-SHIPS EMPLOYED ABROAD, AND OF SMALL PROFITS ON 
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H E R E are one objections el by to our N which,” Y apt, may | 
1 de very eaſily removed, . When I tonlider i the deſign before us, whether 
a calculated to provide for a number of men woho. vil] otherwiſe be in atreſe x z orto 
keep up « greater fanding force of marines, at a very {mall expence to the public; 
1 am pot under the leaſt alarm about loſing « our men, dad, on account ef Wat 
ters carrying out a few hands more than uſus e ene f Peel 
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Every mariner is ſuppoſed to have a contra# with his maſter, in the manner 
expreſsly provided for and appointed by law, (a) which contract is lodged in 
the maſter's own hands, not as a favor to him, but as he muſt give evidence 
in his own defence, if any demand is made on him by his ſailors. The feaman 
cannot then be /egally left behind in any foreign port; on the contrary, due evi- 
dence being given of any ſevere treatment, or unjuſt conduct, on the part of the 
maſter, he can eaſily have recourſe to the laws of the land. Perhaps there are 
as many capricious and litigious ſuits on the part of the ſailor, as inſtances of un- 
| nn. behavior on the part of the maſter. And ſuppoſing their contract 

| | ſhould 


e hn oft of bbs frrend of te keks majely, 10 45 dass regulation and government 
of ſeamen in the merchants ſervice. 
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| ab e often ved of diſregarded; I can ſee no reafon why the man fhould 
rim away'the more on xccount. of this regwlation. « In proportion to the additional 
number of hands om board the hip, the work will be lighter than it was before ; 
. thar it ſeems to be a8 improbable,” that the man will run away on account of 
| there being more mem, "4s that your Agi will leave your fervice, becauſe you - 
elathe arid feed kim well. The danger i is, whert we depart from the rule of com- 
mom ſenſc, and expect to engage a man's Au and fidility, at the very time 


tat te is fuſting'grear hardffips i in our ſervice. 'This'is the evi}, and We 2 4 
to remove ii. 1 ein id demon e 1117 Hir IE inn Tad 42 "Om 1800 hog int 
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| Mae eee ee oats his men,” Kiels 36. 
Aue hs . brings home an equab nocmber. of Br uber, a8 mark | 
2275, as he carries out, mortality.exvepted; he-wilh be the more on bisguards: and T 
ſuppoſe the bounty to be given in all ſuch, trades as Portugal, Spain, Italy, &c. 
— where there is the maſt danger of men's. leaving their ſhips,” And if a dann is 
given,, for fraights to ſuch places, and the maſter not entitled to it on other 
. will be a means. of bringing the men home again, more efaIvely than 
as been .hicherto praiſed... It will become the maſter a in, c, bring | home 
Fa ſame vumber of hands as, he carried out, though it ſhould not be in his-power 
to prevent ſome diſertion. It is beyond all diſpute, that in ſeveral Earopeay-arades, 
ſeamen leave their ſhips capricioyſy, and that ſome mapers likewiſe, ara not always 
ſo tender, and judicious 33 chey ught to be 4; but. I believe cho number of men loſt 
by this means is not ſo great as in imagined, . It muſt be confeſſed, chat thete is 
ſo much the greater danger of a man's going into faragu fervica when hia hip 
leaves her port without him; but if he has »o mind to go into ſuch ſervice, he 


will eaſily find his way home again; and if he is en to leave his own coun- 
| bus it will be difficult to hinder him. 


a to the coaſting trade, which en greateſt object, the he, 
and as to the Weſt India trade, maſters are generally in want of hands, and will 
very gladly bring home as many as they carry out, The ſame in the trade to 

| H 2 Anerica. 
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America, But hs number of our n at the cloſe of the war, could get | 
their bread moſt eaſily in America, it would be happy for us that, ſo gonſiderable 


a part of the Britiſh empire ſhould be ſtrengthened, rather than the whole weak: 
ened, by our men's flying for a ſupport into any foreign. country. Fou are too 
well acquainted with the value of thoſe poſſeſſions, to think the worſe of your 


mother country, if ame of our ſeamen, for I would not have the number large, 


now. employed in the king's Hips, were to take up their habitations in that;quar- 
ter of the warld. In time of war thoſe dominions muſt be always guarded by our 
naty, and conſequently they muſt aſſiſt with a number of men, in ſupport, of our 
naval power. Many parts of America are happily ſituated to annoy the enemy; and 


at all times, the mort trade the American ſubjects of this crown enjoy, the more 


powerful will the Britiſb empire be, eſpecially if ſuch trade is directed ſo that 
e ray cler center in the: other rcuuntry. n %% 290156) il 28 x48 
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lade li it ſeems to be an idle 2pprehenſion, that a N of this Kind" WII ha 


any tendency to weaken ud. When we talk: of the Frithow of trude, we G 
mean that nothing” ſhall be thought of except the Enfichibg” iilviduals, for that 
would leave dec, 5e bs He, to be gin cet of their der But thi mer 8 


chants may buy-and felt what they pleaſe, and 7 and % whom "thy Peas; 25 


and ſend their ſhips ot, and dring them 1 when,” and i in what” ' manner is 


noſt convenient to them; but Kill-it muſt be remembered, that laws and Erle. 
tious are eſſentialty neceſſary to the welk being f commerce, in every commmühfty; 
and fucts laws and regulations do necerily imply Taine refraincs, "vr" they . 12 
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"OV have engaged me im 4 cotrefpondency of a more dilicate nature than 


= Pechapb you re tire of. or indeed chan I imagined myſelf, when I be- 
gun it. The deeper we go into it, the more reſearches it ſeems to require: fe 
makes one ſmile, however, to hear the advocates on one fide V. we are undone, if 
at ds wot provide for our framed after the "was is bob; wit others, alis we 
general uſtfulneſs, and even the neceſſity of accditmöduting che Teimen, , urge, 
that the odio I in it mitbints fire will v Us. N on all files . Ae 
afBfa ord, ät 1 iyprevbid, a, Aab u WAIT not falr pda us i elther che; 
And Wind Ws inbrd! ig docs Hot ap ger td me; that we have yet exanined'th plan, 
_ whether ir Wilk be bettefkeiäf to 68 br Hot“ Ny fine , M. that the neglect 
of our ſelmen will Se Wighty "injurious, if not d;ffrifive, in future wars, and 
that de may preſerves gelt aiſtitiohat number of them in the fc fer: 

nt only ta th beg; / lebe og in Soni, but of tes tradibg part bf dt in r. 
Rtalar. We do bot all stin af che ſame point, ſame may not be ſenſible of the 
_ of this rncafiite,and as to eee ex- 
diverſity 0 of NN It is a . . fault. for men to, talk themſel 
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2 we bupht as us en mind the great evits 15 praſſing,” and the effötts 
which other n#86nK; fatricolary the Frinch, have mate,” ant 'will probably here 
after wake; © ell Kö enb k vari flicf® are ſobjects of a very higk and 
important haute: Then are But fe thing, for which' dye may not pay 200 dia, 
bur next to ür merh! Ial vation is the love of liberey and our rountry. It is true, 
the plain bearen trotł is generally the ſafeſt for narimi is well as'private meh yer 
the ſame common eee hbmaii ifs, ölten leads us to 
5 UB „chr 
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change our meaſures with change of circumſtances, and a new path which 2 to 
leack to Doppineſs; dught to be preferred to eta e 


It ſeems to be very rerdncileahld to ieaſan and expericyte, that ſomthing may. 

yet be done to recommend our navigation to other nations, as well as to ourſelves. 
If, it; is.pandered_/be/ter,, and not dearer to ſhip-owners; it will, certainly be pro- 
dyRive of rg US Er. & . 7p hn nt} every 
ingen 0 299 * 319991 210911 dl: A oni 02 S 180425 BSHI Ir 7 
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icin bernd ae chat (hs 42. of vile js A Forrrel to the Briih,ng- 
Frag may not. another general Ian, co reader, that navigation more. re- 
be an additional rampary,. eſpecially if it. is ſo, calculated as not to en. 
Pee us ok e . regarchio geben gib bur broply to pramace 
our own views and intereſt, , The grerreſt Pact: of Nr gavigation, relates merely 
do aur ſelves, and that which. has the ſtrongęſt connexion with fareigners.depends on 
their goad opinion af: it. which. good opinion depends mpre on gur god manage - 
ment ta make it. Laſts arprditions, ang. rah ata, the an. a {ail difference in 
the.chargy. of 4h & An.. fhew, preſently... I nfs that mathing/is nol? that 
Mines navigation, hut, J denp that any aniprx ean, happen, if the, ons 
a of thereto, af ſome parts. of it, is granted. 1 500 
A 1 "63s: 1 « Us: 101 


an argument of great d weight, that the falt on our, ii ci dp 
vet ry ſow, and the concufion 18 natural, that x we mould hot charts our gd awiga⸗ 
tion her any additional expence. This ſentence i is ſo far definitive. On the other 
hape,, it is equally true, if there is, in any nation under the cope o 8 
okjeft, worthy the, attention, of a, legillative paper, ther navigation belonging, to 
Haig growns.. is, an juterefing. objeR.to the. Britifh. Legilature,' (Ie, is for gur naviga· 
tian, u. ah. eſfential part of our zaus! Prengih,, for which I. lend; 40, 45, improves 
extend, and enlarge it, is my. aim ;; and fox this purpoſe, I would glady ſee the pub. 
Jig engaged. in an annual moderate expence.; for I think it would abundantly repay 
All in alwoſt egery nage, that octurs to the, mind of a good citizen, or a polii- 
A axitbmetician. 
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| b ain ata bead ke de, bg esd i al um: aan "Gu? Echt- 

mettt ds vow 'bartfiened Mitk the charge ef der 2. 1 month fer every able 
a emal, wages, (Iiſkead of 24 40 46 Kilſings, the ordinary price in time of peace 3 
und freigtte are | proportioned, wis, that which vſed te be at wy Milling a 
focht or riwards, tow tet o; und ſagar which was 3 5.46 fl per O. bimetwurils, 
1 500 Hyde (idhitgs, and yet we. enjey more Trae than in the profotndiefticrad- 
city: F. ifl not Ny we pry $00 iber For Ats allvamage; Tor ill as mow at flake, 
and if we has not bumble our enemies, Fl wil bumble us, FI. 


beſt Be it doe noe yays pre preven ng tions vere prin of fall gain, is ſome 
inftances, "Our navigation Winden prin 520 that enabled us to make ny 6- 
gure, nd this Pen Perhaps it is ynay yoidabl , dur if it hapgens 1 whilſt we 
triumph, ic will bab ha when. peace { | pan dl e ee 
Sornethi king then cans ne 5 5 1 = greater A 
Une cite half ebaße. 4: e as Oe ar 1 
e eV, v i eb ee 2 gti 9 tot 30 39) ee 03 HA 24:16 
Abe peer on cr ehh we und u vr n e a 
| en nor perhaps Io Small th any, 
Vite ipe h e compliin vf doſſts ten Hippmg, —ññ— 
Auen from wdr pu eireuſu. ο For his Argument might held againft 
ti mrnerul, i many unn man, ant ſome ꝓπν d ones, having boen rumett 
by K. df ve cn ſider chis unatter amaturely, we ſhall find that -priverr tolfes on. 
ſhipping, hawe driſen alike lofts. an oer branches of wraffic;; from tbe · market 
having been overſtocked, and the price of Building und Ning vt hips, run up 
too high, compared with other nations. Loſſes are alſo counted negatively, that 


is, by nt A gained; and x thay de obſerved, that 50 or 100 7. which uſed 5 


vo de este med u comfortable ſupport, is hardly Bought of in theſe days ; the con- 
| ſequbhicesF ven may af bo, cht che nation wich fi ves s Parcimoniouſh will ad: 
vante in heir #Ahipping, whiff we are ut Aa ftand with durs. It is hard to 
draw Any ebnefuflon, for the hip which wis a ing account in one Perſon's Lands, | 
often proves a gaiyfutone in umtb rs. In the mean white, other nations are grow- 
8 nf und induſtrious, ſo chat in a national view, che ſmaller the profits 


ve 


1 
we are contented with, the more we ſhall 4hrive, . Further, (if. the gain of p- 
owners, conſidered metely as ſuch, is very low, it will like other trades, mend jt- 
ſelf. If there was no gain, there would be no ſhips, except in the hands, of mer- 
chants to carry their goods abroad, whereas. our ſhips; are got into quite different 
hands, and merchants for the maſt part, have the leaſt concern in them. This, 


I, apprehend, bas not ariſen-from the article of /eamens wages, which is our preſent 
objedt, but e eee the Peaſe centered, in the wenn of 
el gd ork e 

" There was a ble is my memory, one: pant prided tene ihe a 
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ing gallies they e 10 to 173 z IT fs. _ | adr 92 ch wi : loyer's eye, and nd 
did not "reckon on nuch gain on I mere] y [AS a x ſbip- Account but thoſe days 
are gone. A greater number of merchants are now grown 17 and the h they naty- | 
rally follow their peculiar traffic; iy and fh fa far as their Sens gut of ef gore ompr. | 
Ing g bol e, or warebouſe, ate concerned, theſe are © rent kind, na |: and the £ 
leave ſhipping to another ſet of men, who having it more under their own on” 
more eaſily command the profits ariſing from it. Now, upon the ſame principle, 
that it is obſerved, the gentleman, or man; of Ruch, i is . moſt diſtipguiſhed 
| - for invention. and improvement, one can \ hardly; ſuppoſe, that aur nauigation will be 

thus improved; We ought then to be careful, that aur muarcharipſups be not worſe 
built, worſe found, nor worſe mann d, than is ſtrictly conſiſtent witk the great ends 
of national policy. And whilſt we think of improvement, we:muſtalſo provide for 
the, means of increaſe, to which En will contribute more, than the increaſe 
of e of d N 0 Jig 30: - at el 221: of 1209 weck a Sil wk A 
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t.. our ſhipping is kept up tc to a Ry tad Pre ie Ander, we. may conſider i it in 
one light, as an advantage, that it is chiefly j in the hands of tradeſmen and meoba- , 
wics : this will. rather diffuſe a ſpirit of induſtry {amongſt greater, mpltitudes z | 
and more perſons will become. Principals, and work for themſelves; and may their | 
induſtry te crowned with riches and honar ! But ſtill, .what I inſiſt on is, that a due 
regard muſt be had to national confiderations ; ; for if. our greatneſs, . if not our very 


being as A nation, poncinually proc, on our e to i out great flects, we 
muſt 
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muſt have  cobſtatt eye to this object} and if in purſuing the greater good. we 
cannot always take in the Ie alſo it only . 9 7 we know too well, ae 
bearer gr rem map 55 rr ig IN 
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| Whoever conlfiders this ſubject, muſt echt that all wanton mic "ow: 
aer expences in commerce, as they are a diminution of the merchants profit, 
they will conſequently be a diſcouragement to trade; but we muſt not take points 
for granted, without examining what is moſt profitable upon the while, and moſt 
ſuitable to us, a8 a warlike, as well as a commerrial nation. It may appear as a 
kind of paradox, but it is a queſtion, whether a ſpirit of gain may not endanger 
our navigation becoming leſs reſpectable than it has been. All human affairs are 
in a fluctuating ſtate; and as we ſee the ability of acq̃ui -acqui ring riches, travel from 
one part of a kingdom to another, and the ſame from one nation to another, as 
vements are made, ſo it is very natural to conclude, that the! more any nation 
is familiarized to the ſea, the greater ad vantage they will draw from it. We who 
are the envy of nations, are nevertheleſs: coped” up in a He Hand; we mult 
therefore have the more ſea. room, and the greater number of people employed on 
the water, ſuitable. to the exigencies of a puiſſant fate, confined in à little compaſs: 
this we have à right to, in the eyes of the impartial part of mankind, as we might 
otherwiſe be eaſily conquered by nations, ſo much more numerous than ourſelves ; 
whereas we never pretend to conquer them. We follow the ſame rule of conduct 
m our mercantile capacity, and ſo far we are all agreed in the common purſuit 
of glory and of gain; but as theſe ſometimes counteract each other, if the public 
is not watchful we ſhall ſuffer " in che iſſue. | | 


II it is objetted, that individuals are already at full liberty to make all the e improve- 
. they pleaſe, as to the national advantage; 1 anfwer, that 28 an inducement to 
promote national welfare, there muſt be the ſanction of #ational laws. The cheap - ; 
neſs of every thing ariſes from the plenty of it : but that plenty depends on the 
induſtry of individuals; and that induſtry on good laws, well obſerved. It is not 
the beating down or raiſing prices on ourſelves, which always anſwers the 
ends of natiana! ulli. We have been at liberty, in almoſt every reſpect ; at 

15 . | 1 a liberty 
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liberty e wed ect ane e d lee | 
them far want of bread; hut we have been lateh, moſt wiſely checked, by certain 
co boleſome Iaws. The paſſion of working cheaper than another, for pubis good, is 


glorious ; but to drive others out of their bread, or make it 00 dear for them to 


ive, is infamous. - is e eee bot it eee vikgs 


of virtue. | ents. 
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eee eee wos fo high, that our c or Pip 


grners, cannot, in certain inſtances, obtein fech advantages, as will cnabls them to 


purſue thoſe meaſures, which are neceffary. for the great ends of public welfare, it is 
very natural to conclude, that proper aid muſt be given: and if this is done in 


affairs of leſs 1 importance, it may be expected in thok of greater. Therefore Sir, 


1 hope that ſuch re/o/utjays will be taken, on che head of relief, for /mall profits 
an ſhipping, as ſhall entirely remove every reaſonable objection to the propofal be- 
fore us. The requeſt is founded an this great principle, that the "ſame cauſe 
which increaſes tha number of qur ſamen, will alſo eacreafe-the number of our 
merchaut- ſhips ; and that whilſt we keep theſe up to a ju fordard, we Mall extend 
our commerce, and enable ourſelves the more „ to yg . and 
| toils of . FAREWELL. - 4 am. . 2 
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E VERY nation has its peculiarities. A Frevedman dances ant fings under 
a government we juſtly call avi; and an Englifmen confeſſes his 


| liberty, and grumbles. Both enjoy a greater ſhare of happigeſs than each imagines 


of the other. But we, who ſeem to be the maſt favored of providence, are not 
ſo pious as we ought to be. Want of gra/itude,' is only another word for 
Want of virtze, and muſt therefore he ſo far a diminution of hoppine/e, If there 
is 11 in receiving a a at the 8 * a felſoto · creature whom we love 

and 
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and honor, there ſhould be joy at receiving biggi from the hand of God. And 
ſurely no nation is more: bi, or has more reaſon to be thanlaful than this. "Ber 


freedom is apt to create an impatience under nme z mn our 
deſires hap reaſon and nature. | „ 
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we fall ſhort of our ſonguine defires of gain, we are apt to mur; but at this 
ſame time, as a nation, after ſupplying our own wants Which are very large, 
we export.every thing chat the fertiligy of our illand, or the great indaſry and . 
ingenuity of xs inhabitants, can produce. Do we ſtill long to expand ourſelves 
and enlorge che fields of aul, and the knowledge of ar, agvicutture,” and mam. 
faltures *. Let us conſtantly; endewor to. inſpire the common people with a juſt 
ſenſe of ſhame and with an opinion, that to depend on a charitable indglgence of 
lazineſs for a ſupport, is but a remove from zbieving. In x:country ſo well propted 
as this is, campared with moſt others in the world,” where commirce affords ſuch 
opportunities of induſtry 3 where property is ſo ſacred ; and where fredm ſmiles in 
every cattage 3 where gentlemen of fortune and education are every where to be 
found; it ſeems to argue a groſs abſurdity in politics, as well as great danger to 
murals, to negle the providing employment for d and bun, that cn work. 
Parental love and filial affeidion are the great ties of ſocial union and harmony. 
He that will not work to afliſt his parents, and his children, is abandoned. wg | 
thing chat tends to break theſe ties, tends alſo to the diſſolution of fociety ; and 
nothing but the-projirvoution of le, in the e, from the mercileſs hands of 
debauched wwomen, or Javage-heartel nen, can, in this free country, be a ſufficient 
reaſon to encourage parents to part with their children; except it be, at a time of 
life fit for education, in the ſtbools of indiſtry. Tou have ſeen the great utility of 
4 fer well-regulated working parith' work-bonſes ; but I am ſtill conſtant to my 


ohpinion, that if theſe ſhould take place, which I much doubt, we ſhall nat have 


the poor under any difcipline, nor avoid an enormous, fruitlſi, e expence, till there is, 
in each county a well-/ituated, well-built, and well. governed county-work-houſe, which 
being filled in one county, the vagabond or indigent perſon may be paſſed on to the 
next county, But there muſt be claſſes and difinfions, and ftilful direction in them, 

I 2 | | which 
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which muſt be ber aid ary ab ales ſhine time that lies Wbsle is overiticked 
by men. : of patriot | ſpirits. : Such a meaſure,” and ſuch e 1 
remove the cauſe of thoſe, murmur. which . 5 
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In the mean while it is obvious, that as a We of 95 EA augmentation | 
of our real wealth, and of the indulgences which are become faſhionable amongſt : 
us, we have run up the prices of things beyond the meaſure of property, and this 
is an evil; but in the ſame manner we ſupport credit beyond the meaſure of riches, 
which i is fo far a good, and counteracts the cuil. And as national greatneſs is 1 

relative term, when we compare ourſelves with any other people on the face of 
the whole globe, we find infinite reaſon to pour oùt our hearts in gratitude to 
heaven! Whenever you hear any of the mercantile part of the nation complain 
of want ef trade, you may generally conclude that they forget; that we could not 
continue long to export our produce, if chere w not a demand; and that there 
would not be a demand, if there was not a. /ale for it imfcreigiroounteles -++ A fety 
months ſooner or later, we export, or conſume our whole-produce ; and if ſuch pro- 
duce, was greater than it is, there would be a Aut, and the profits would be fo 
much the Ieſi, which is not the thing they deſire to ſee. The mater of a ſhip 
alſo complains, that the freights to certain places are much ;tooicheap, conſidering 
the enormous prices he pays, for ſaamens wages: he alſo would do well to conſider, 
chat if ſeamen were more plenty, wages would be cheaper, and fo many foreign 
ſhips would not be employed and therefore he is under the ſtronger obligation to 
promote the deſign, Lam pleading, for. And whilſt individuals complain that 
trade is averdane z.in a national view, we are never afraid. that tos many people will 
be employed in it. But if thoſe who are employed in commerce are qualißed by 
their frength and number for the offices of war, the increaſe of trade, and the 
means of defending 1 it, will operate together; and inſtead of riches becoming the 
cauſe of ruin, of which. the hiſtoryof t the world furniſhes, numerous ioſtances, with 


regard to other countries, the ſplendor of "this e I te e a * 
viduals, wil in keep Pace with each other. HERD 
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Vybrnevep we-think there is-reafon th-abipletagi as if !yrovIdende was not in- 

dulgent, let us alſo reflect on the general turm of the people in this rde trading | 
country. We have oſten ſven that the greater the ſcamity is the more we pri 
an each other It ia upon no worſe ptineiple chat ani have ſuch high wages, and 
aummoren ſo far diſtroſad in;good rarutſtꝭ at the very time we ire moſt anxious to 
prevent its $ oppreſſion; !! Can any thing be ſo intereſting to. ug ag a naval. power; 
28a cammercial nation, as a p᷑ople ho have ſo much to gaard, as; to accommodate 
our ſeamen in the meſt proper 1 © much greater nober of 
theinahan (pore pies Abel Tam, &. : 22 RY) 33 an 155 aol * 115417 7, 
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Voor have mA ths other nations are now become carriers for us, in a great- 
er proportion than in former wars.” According to our plan of "employing 
| ſo elo bands in our nierchant fo it is probable we ſhall be loſers in the long-run. 
Suppoſe a certain advantage accrtes to us, during a pract'f riventy. years; from our 
bein carriers for other nations, we ſhould not therefore give an opening to-foreign- 
ers during a war of furor: fix years, to employ thres or uur times the proportion that 
our ſnips are employed for thema. eee eee to 1737. 
we lind a hip. employed, nm from 15200, to 3500. Net tot 1A ili 
12 fort Uli 9 52 213 qi Wo i re engen d n Frog _ 
Our profits, 38 corrigrts depend chiefly on che, Partagues, the Spanierd and We 
liakans ; and, we haye now the mortification to ſee chat the rx@ former are be- 
came almoſt our only carriers, 40 and ram their own countries : what is to be 
expected with regatd to ſbeir own mages ; except on ſome particular occaſions, we” 
maſt expect they will prefer their own-ſhipping.: and if we mean to comer in for 
a bare of their buſineſs, as carriers, the cheaper we ſail the better. If we add any 
thing to the charge of our navigation when we fail for the account of foreigners, 
we ſhall be ſo far in danger of not being employed by them, as that charge is 
gieater than the advantages they derive from our ſhipping, compared with that of 


[ 62 J 


_ their own, or that of other nationz. This is granted; but the true reaſon for che 
preference given to our {bipping, by many foreign merchants, is nat ſo much from the 
abeapneſi as may be ĩmagiaed. Other nations, particularly the Hollanders, navi- 
gate their ſhips much cheaper: but ours are often made-choice of, in preference to 
their. The Dutch have ftp hands, andi for the ſame renſon they are more 

tedious in their voyages, take more time in loading their ſhips, and alſo in their 

dilivery of cargoen. They muſt be cautions, for they have not alerays hands ſuſſi · 
cient to manage their ails, Imalf and light as they 2.0 and: ſor the ſame' reaſon 
as their veſſels are flat-bottomed, they are often loſt on a lere, When outs beat 
it off; or they lay till in port, when ours go to ſea and make their voyage. In 


examining this ſubject we are alſo to remember, that no one nation. can pretend to 
make a monopoly of che bounties of providence. Ik we make it our proper bufineſs 
to be zealous in ſupport of ouy.ſupedrior naval "Pome, ies highly probable we 
"ſhall always be rich oO to be great and bappy. . 


n Ai 007 WE reread hdd won os rho 15 10 2a gil 2 ING J 

10 proportion as, our trade is extenſive, will our ſhipping be aus umeron 2 
more ready it is at hand in /arcigs fert, che more it will be emplped I have 
| known ſeveral, farzigy merchants in; Portugal who wuld nexerempley..any. other 
hain Britiſh flips, and the roaſons they aligned bor it were very geod ones. Jirf, 
that we pay our ſenmen better thun other nations do: and are under che leſi temp- 
cation of making trading -voyages,- with à view tothe ſale of private adventures, in 
different ports from chat. ta vchich the ſhip is bound. : Secondly, That onr maſters 
are generally the beſt navigators. Thirdly, That our ſhips are generally the beſt 

Vullt; belt found, and conſequently moſt tight and fit to receive cargoes. Fourtdly, 
That we are exficrally at peace with the Myerines and the Sallee-men, when ſome 
other "European nations are at war with them. Fiftby, That our ſeamen are the 
moſt experi and aD and our ſhips'buile for rumning as well as fowing. This 
may appear to you like national prijuidice; but in fac we make our voyages quick- 
er than other nations; ; ad ade wobl make chem ee n age if 0 our wack were 
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nn regarch to our navigation: abroad, for the accbunt ol foreignent j tall 16/ ſome 
wha were ar Legharn, iſteen or twenty years fine, they tell you of 156 ſmFof | 
Britiſh merchantz/hips being there at a time. I haus known five Buadied Briti/h 
ſhips in the Taru in the eautſe of a year..: but I much doubt if this will ever | 
happen: again; and it does not fallow, that any conſiderable part of theſo were 
employed for feneign account... Upoa the exaQeſt enquity I cn make, it appears 
chat at Genaa and Leghern not above twenty fail of Britz ſhips are ernployed ar- 
nually, in tine & peate, for foreign account... The reaſon of this is plain; the com · 

merce of France. went onereaſing daily, and the French carried: the trade an 
cdeir oxn ports, at the fame time that other Rates, of lets conſideration, improved 
their navigation, whilſt we added nothing ta ours. In Hambargh wo ans fo cur 
out, that of weng. Sue to thirty ſhige' caxployed-amivelly between that city and 
this, which take off our tobacco and other commaditiea, there. is nat ane Ari/iforſhip 
amorgk tbew. It is $798» | the exgartationcof ou woallan manufattures, ſhipped 
trom the ngrth af Auland employs. four or five hips] agd. our rice" fram Cares 
ling.is carried thither in our own veſſols. Lifton. is; the great port for employing 
Britif ſig, and in ſms beam, in, which, con bes been much demanded; from 
Sicily and the Levant, the number of our ſhips employed has been conſiderable; = 
but it vag mare for Briiſʒ than for fareign acgount. If ona may believe tho ac- 
counts of Pariugal merchants, ſixty or eighty Britiſh ſhips. at, Lion, communibus. anzis, 
in time of peace, including Operzo and Fare, is the very bigheſt number that can 
be reckoggd | upon. for foreign account and at Cadia. twenſ at eee 


W ich regard to the nation ' benefit” derived from boeh f ips,. i me examine 

ſtrictiy in what it conſiſts, we ſhalf find the building the ſhips, to be the moſt con- 
ſiderable, for as to the returns made to their mother-country for freights, I do 
not believe it reaches to 150 J. a year, for each ſhip, and this would amount to 
18000 J. though perhaps it is double the ſum really returned by mam of them; for 
they often. bring their owners in delt. The number of ſeamen bred, uꝑ by this means, - 
is but ſmall, for after being « out a few months, the mafer 100. often. contrives, that 
the moſt part of his Britih ſeamen ſhall leave him. When. this, happens, it is. 


| plain, we give bread to, and eich other countries, and teach. ther ſeamen, ra- 
| ther 
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ther. has: our own, When a ſhip: is laid up lor any time. ot waits long for her 
loading, the maſter ſeldom chuſes to keep his crew in pay, and it is more eaſy 
to take and diſcharge the natives of the country, than his fellow - ſubjects. If we 
give tue hands to each ſhip, as extraordinary, and 40 f. « month for wages and 9 
victualing, and the whole eve months employed, and the men on wages for that 
time, the whole ſum would be 5760 l. If we can really'employ: ſo many of our 
own people, as ſuch ſhips can catry, we might increaſe our true and proper national 
ſtrength, and to ſecurs the event, give a bounty adequate to this adiitional charge. 
But if we examine ithis matter to the bottom, we ſhall find, chat wirre u our mer- 
chant ſhips obliged to take 4 certain number of hands, bir part of our navigation 
would be very little affected by tlie la / propoſed. If the maſter kept all his hands, 
and obtained proper certificates of Lis NMaheſty's conſufs abroad, at the ports 
whence he ſailed; and cb arrived he might be intitled to a bounty. ' But this 
ſeems to be a ſamaſtio ſpeculation, for the' wafer will do is be Plagen and , as 
be did befane; only in going out hei would eg l. each; for His we men, and this 
would be a tax of xo. for #0, or three, or pertiaps, for ſeven years employment; 
and iff it were ſo, this would never deter tlie maſter from purſuing his own deſigns. 
If: it is aſked, will you tax ſucb ſhips with a charge of 100. the anſwer i is, not | 
becauſe we chuſo t, but becauſe theſ&cannor be diſtinguiſhed from others, ma ers 
not always knowing what voyages they ſhalt perform ; but even theſe 100., , #pon 7 
their return home; after being out at leaft two years on ſuch European x voyages, for 
ſuch foreign” account, might be eaſily returned to the maſter. — Upon the 
whole, this ſeems to be no. real difficulty... J have only to obſerve, further, 
that in this light; there, ſeems t be the greater Propriety in the propoſal for 
maſters | to fine, if they ſhould not chuſe to carry out 0 many men as their pro- 
portion amounts to. 
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There is no obſtacle in this air bot may be 0! ſurmounted, and the whole 
fo calculated, as to-avoid all the i, and produce all the good intended. We 
may contrive at once, *to ſupport the additional number of men propoſed, and 
at the ſame time, render our navigation more reſpeBable i in the eyes of foreigners. | 
99: in all the happy 42 4% of cheriſhing ar and ſupporting our ſeamen, in 
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x better and mote effeckur Wanmlr al acne of "yh men, would 
multiply, in eren or twenty years, ſo as to give us a command of twenty thouſand 
extraordinary. And ſurely, there is fill ſufficient in the land, to digeſt a plan 
of this End; and I 3 nt and 8 e to carry it into 
chk, dens 
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| - bids us believe the beſt of all mankind, We are all too apt to accuſe 
each other of being imereftd, not diſtinguiſhing the different notions of intereſt. 
We have now a caſe before us, which ſeems to call for a cool and impartial Judg- 
ment, and a heart unbiaſſed by any "felfiſh conſideration. © We know there are: 
men, who have ſo great a diſdain of all vicious ſelf- love, as to be regardleſs of 
death itſelf; whilſt others, facrifice their friends, their country, their religion, for 
the ſake of mon. We are all called into ation, partly by the force of our poſe 
ons; and the deſire of Lain is ſuppoſed to predominate in the breaſt of a.merchant. 
But when we conſider, how nations are enriched by merchants; how countries are 
civilized z how the chain of ſocial union is upheld by their means; when they 
deal bonoraby, we muſt confeſs, that they well deſerve the epithet of the · honora- 
Ble of the earth.” You ſee what high eſtimation ſome merchants are in at home z 
and it muſt be ſo in commercial countries, where great wealth is always attended 
with great weight and influence. Much depends alſo on the good opinion of fo- 
reigners: I have had the faireſt opportunities of knowing, in ſeveral parts of the 
world, with what reſpect our merchants are treated. The friendſhip I have alſo 
experienced, gives me high impreffions of them; and the pleaſures, I have en- 
Joyed in the gratification of my own curioſity, in different climes, under various 
circumſtances, fill my mind with the more enlarged ideas of their profeſſion. 
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1s it not then highly reaſonable to conclude, that the mercantile: part of. this 
nation, will be always ready to advance the true intereſt of their country, and the 
great ends of national welfare, Every genuine Britiſh /ubjef engaged in com · 
mercial affairs, happy under ſo juſt, ſo free. a government, and amidſt the dread : 
ful devaſtations of war, enjoying ſo many and great bounties from ce. hand of 
providence, will be read y to expreſs their gratitude, by a hearty concurrence in 
whatever ſhall, upon mature deliberation, be thought neceſſary for the public 
ſafety and happineſs : and 1 think, even the candid examination of ſuch a Jutjert 


as this, will do hoxar to the trading part of this iſland. -! Vi 


We have ſeen, upon every emergent. eccaſjon, that... our ay zre not 
only moſt able, but moſt. ready ta aſſiſt, and therefore, every, indulgence that 

is conſiſtent with the wiſdom af government, is ewivauhs. dus ta them. If 
it ſhopld be in their province, uo da 3. thing, which, it. is, hardly noflible can be 
done without them, they are entitled : the more attention from the community 
in general, and muſt not be charged with any  burtben, as if their intereſt ouly was 
concerned. Ingeed, in all affairs of this kind, the favor ought to be thrown in- 
to the commercial ſcale, as it is moſt likely by. this means, that the advantage will 
again revert to the late, by the quickeſt, revolution. . Bat where the deſign | is 
demonſtrably calculated for the good of the whole benni; and for the great con · 
cerns of war; in which the Lad of the whole i is at ſtake, I take for gfanted, 

that no one will heſitate upon a meaſure of ſuch vaſt importance, and T hope our 
merchants, who are well qualified to judge of this nn will at red agree 


pon t the mode of doing it. Abdluu. Lam, Ce, 
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there is | fome ground for belief, that ſo long as this bappy nation is in 
ſuch high credit, as to command an annual ſum of Auel us or fourteen millions, 
to carry on war. ſo long. wo / ſhall decline the: cxartion of all tba natural means, in 
our power, of bringing our was to: a more ſpetdy iſſue. In other words, we 
thall go on in the vay of applying 2 and 4g to the, means 


per. And ſa: long as W we can breed up F in time of War, rand triumph over our 
| enemies. .fo lenge may be cempted neg? 88 a 


''Another cat which has occaſioned our Savin on in the old way, is obſervation, 
that whillt any thing it ist to. be got, i.e. whilſt there is work for ; Privateers, theſe alone 
| breed up and employ 12 00 14000 men, as recruits for the navy. But we are 
apt t forget, that all whogo 0 is fea are not ſeameni and that to prepare a man for 
a ſea · life, requires time, We Ve erat ill afford td fpend & to ear In prephtration; 
and yet we reckon three years muſt paſs, before we can tell. mans our fleets, not- 
withſtanding this uri of gain, at the begining, of a war, carries us to ſea in crouds, 
In this interval, many tho! ſantl Jandwen, and even the ably ſeamen, harraſſed by 


long Voyiges, and the want of time fuffitient for refreſhment in ports, ſuffef 
K 2 much 
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much in their health. It is probable, this would not be the caſe, if ſailors were 
plenty, and if we had men to relieve each other, as the nature f their ſituation 
abſolutely requires z and ſince we cannot remake human nature, we are my to 
accommodate ourſelves to to its neceſſities, 
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It is alſo a common | obſervation, that however formidable a may Pe. | 
at the begining of her wars, after ſome years of peace, the appears to be much 
more ſo than ſhe reallys, This atiſes from her arbitrary manner of commanding . 
the lives and fortunes of her ſubj jects. This Kind of wer blazes forth, and 
creates an alarm, but thi Aeady Nash ce of free ſubjects, will ſtill give them 
a ſuperiority. Certain it is, that the French have frequently made ſuch havoc 
amongſt their people, as in Tome parts to leave none but women to till the earth. 
Let us take care not to fall into a ſimilar, error, with reſpe& ro the harraſſment of 
our ſeamen. By always living from hand to mouth, and to the «moſt of our abi- 


lities, we occalion a continual ſearcity : like bad aconomiſts i in common lif we have | 
much the leſs by paying fo dear. We expend more men, becauſe we Cannot religve 
our ſeamen: nay, we are not able, in time of peace. to command a few ſailors 
without diſtrefling ourſelves. As a proof of this, I recur to your memory, that 
it was hardly Foe years after the laſt war, that we wanted" the ſmall number of 
1500 men for Eaft India, and they contd: not be had without pra; A circhm n — 
ſtance, which if we could trace things through the ways of providence, n might be | 
found to give occaſion to the preſent war falling on us ſo ſoon after the laſt; for 
I am perſuaded, the French had no conception of our being able to fit out ſuch a 

| fleet as we did at the begining of 1755. However this might be, the impreſſing 
this ſmall number of men, run up wages in the merchants ſervice, from about 
24 to 405. a month, at which price it continued near a year; conſequently the 


trade was Fharged, reckoning $9,000 men, employed for fox months, at 165, a 
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ſum, it was a very heavy and weten burden ide 


If it is urged, that ſeamens wages, in the merchants ſervice, are ſeldom ſo low, 
as 24.5, a month, for any length of time, even in peace, the argument ſtill turns 


againſt the falſe policy of not breediog up more of them, 5 In regard, to 2 x lu 
| at 
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at the eloſe ef à war; it has been known, ——— ſeamen might be had for 
12 or 15 ſhillings, and even ſome'able ſeamen have been glad to work, for a time, 
merely for their food, till they could be entered on board merchant- ſhips. *Now - 
whether we conſider the /tuation of ſeamen during war, or immediately after it; 
or the difreſ of + trade for want of hands, in time of war; or the whole i in one 
great view, it ſeems as if we were radically wrong in our management, and 
that u we act, In this Er r as Nee Uke merchants as warriors, 

The ſame cauſes will produce the fatne Ar? Can we expect to go on proſ. 
perouſly on the preſent plan of a conſtant ſcarcity of ſeamen ? T apppeal to expe-, 
rience, I appeal to common ſenſe, if ſomething i is not neceſſary to be done, and if 
it is not probable, that ſuch a plan as this, or ſomething like it, will in the iſſue 
become beneficial to trade, as well as to the ſupport of war ? In order to form the 
more juſt idea of the ſubject, let us look back and ſee how great a part of time, 
for a whole century paſt, has been ſpent in broils, and how dangerouſly expenſive our 
wars have been. Let us conſider farther, how formidable that nation is, which can 
collect a great force at one campaign, compared with that country which requires 
two or three years to make any figure. Slow ſucceſs in war, is apt to ſap the 
foundations of military power, not only immediately, by. the, expence, and by the 
men that periſh by ſickneſs, but ſo far as ſuch war depends on commerce, by its in- 
rroducing foreigners 1 into a knowledge of her trade and navigation. 
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We are to conſider, that the number of foreign ſhips arrived in all our ports, in- 
creaſed from 1754 to 1757 incluſive, from 570 to 1430, conſequently this average 
of four years, has not been leſs than 950. This is an increaſe of near 350 up- 
on the foreign ſhips, mentioned in my Letter VII. to have entered our ports, in- 
cluding a year before, a year in, and a year after, the laſt war. Every one muſt 
Vee the difference between theſe ſhips being built, fitted out, repaired, and renewed 
in the foreign ports, to which they belong, and the great wages paid by ws, to /beir 
men; and our building, fitting out, and ſupporting our own ſhips and men, for our 
on trade, which is the great object we always have in view, Various cauſes 
concur to this end, and every nation muſt owe ſomething to foreigners z it ſeems 
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to be the order of divine We in — to commercial intercourſe, but 
theſe inconveniencies which wwe /uffer, muſt be chiefly 1 to our want of 
amen. Get e ee 


. If our enticed parcimony, at the cloſe of the 3 war e 1 * 1 
pen diſcharged i in 1748, in leſs chan five years after, we could not command one 
in forty of them, though i it might. be ſuppoſed that the King's wages would, at 
that time, be as good as the merchant's, it ſhould, methinks, inſtruct us to be 
wary. If our men were not. ſtrangely. diſperſed for want of employment at home, 
or under ſome other circumſtances very difficult to underſtand, there muſt, have 
been a redundance of ſeamen; and though the ſudden « call for 1590 might | per- 
haps render them neceſſary i in a hurry, it could not have run up the price of their 
wages ſo extravagantly. Is this a fituatian for a naval power, and a commercial | 
nation? Amidſt all our ſucceſs in war, what hopes can, we entertain. of future 
glory, if we do not take charge of this matter ? Though the notion of our exe, 
pending 40,000 men, annually, in war, ſeems to be extravagant, yet, we hall 
hardly have ſo many fighting men in the land, at the cloſe of this war, as we 
had at the cloſe of the laſt ;. and if we make no efforts to ſupport and. encreaſe 
our ſea force, but through the ſame exceſs of parcimony, purſue the Tame plan 

as at the end of the laſt war, we may,, in in ſpite of our preſent ſucceſſes, be again 
called to arms, much Sooner than will be convenient for us. Apigv. 1 am. ec. 
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'N ed 6 to the preſent, proportion of ' manning our ſhips, we are in the me- 
dium between the French and the Duich; but neither of theſe can be an exact 

model to us. We are a naval. power, the Dutch have been fa. Frenchmen : are not ſo 
| robuſt as we are, for I reckon in general, four of ours are near equal to, five of 

theirs, in ſtrength of body. If we thought of nothing but commerce, agreeably to 
the peaceful plan of the _—_— and had — to * from the Frencb 
upon 


CES! ; 


| — their Aeg Hs 0. our whale ſpeculation ** be leſe neeeſſary; and yet, 
upon examination we ſhall find, that the #ves- of many men, and the prepertiet of 
many merchants are loſt by ſhips being ill manned, It is beyond all diſpute, that 
as a nation we ſhould loſe u ſhips;. if we had more hands to preſerve them. 
When the trial is made, it is probable inſurances will become cheaper z and the few- 
er ſhips we loſe, the higher our reputation muſt be, over the whole mertantile wotld. 
It is a common expreſſion-of under-writers, when beth the ſhip and men ure loſt, 
to call it a Fair 4%, when the people are ſaved, and the ſhip and cargo totally 
tot,” they call it a dzad 6/5, This ſeems to earry with it à diſtinction which relates 
fo prudence and the natural means of preſerving ſhips, both which are often not 
underſtood, or neglected. But as boiſterous an element as the ſea is, ſome even of 
| theſe fair loſes are foul ones, I fear, with oe een „„ eee 
| mi, pg TEES; o + 94-bit; | 


1 3 we e ſhall find chat. l in ** of the ſhips which res it is ering. to- 
their being ill found, or ill manned ; and if the account was | fairly ſtared, it would 
| appear. that the value loſt by this means. only, may be as much as the charge 
propoſed v will amount to, without taking into the calculation the important value 
of lives AI is well known, that ſhips. are often very badhy manned; that cargoes: 
are loſt for want of hands; that men aredrowned, in conſequence of, what ſeamen 
call, ſhips running away with them ; or they are fatigued to death by too hard duty, 
aud the labor which man; 7 times Falls to > the _ of. the few, who. know vhat: 


they are about. 


eee e eee 
we are to cope with the elements, the better our people, as well as the national pro- 


credit wilt be. Why do ſhip - Drokers in their advertiſements, mention the m 
er of bands on board a ſhip of a certain tonnage, bound to a certain port, and 
recommend her for a freight to merchants, but to convince; ſueh merchants; and 


ens that there are 2 way care. of their, pos | 


wy” * 
The 
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The well manning of merchant-ſhips, will certainly induce merchants not 
only to trade, but to trade the more boldly ;, and the wages of ſeamen being cheap- 


er, from the number of them bred, the differente of charge will be made * hes 
* owner of 1 without wy eee eee ee „ ROUSH & © 


| 1 5 not mean by this reaſoning, to ks the e of 2 * 
| Where it may be wanted; but by natural deductions, to corroborate the force of 
the general propoſition. -I am perſuaded, that let our ſpeculations be what they 
may, if we mean to take due care of our ſeamen, or increaſe their number, as the 
caſe ſtands. at preſent, we muſt pay for it, in ſome ſhape or other; the cheaper the 
better, provided we keep faſt hold of our object. But to talk of the thing with- 
out even attempting the experiment, is indeed vain and fruitleſs. I am tho- 
roughly perſuaded, in my own breaſt, that we:might keep up a conſtant ſtock of 
70, or $0,000 right able ſeamen, for commerce and war, and yet the govern- 
ment not employ above 10, or 12,000, at one time, during peace. To do this 
the more effectually, I apprehend theſe 10, or 12, ooo, might be changed 2, 
or 3,000 a year, the ſame man not to ſerve, as near as could be diſtinguiſhed, 
above two years in four, or three | in fve, The merchants ſervice may employ, 
maſters not. included, near 60,000 able ſeamen; and if ſuch a number were bred 
From their youth, ſeamen would neceſſarily earn, and be contented to live on ſhore 
ſome part of their time. Navigation would increaſe, by the increaſe of the num- 
ber of ſeamen; and if an increaſe of ſeamen made wages cheaper, the naviga- 
tion in general would certainly be rendered cheaper; by the ſame means. This 
ſeems to be the natural courſe of things, but unleſs the price of labor ſhould fall 
conſiderably, I would not wiſh that the /eaman's wages ſhould ſuffer any great di- 
minution of the ordinary price of it, in time of peace; for if the emoluments of 
this profeſſion do not exceed labor on ſhore, ſeamanſbip will hardly thrive, = 


You are ſenſible that trade is a fluctuating object; and requires great attention 
how it is conducted; but ours always ſtands in need of a very powerful protec- 
tion, either a#ively or paſſively ;, and if a ſafeguard for it, is not ready at hand, 
whilſt our thoughts are engroſſed about the 1 improvement of it, we ſhall be ever 
ſubje&t 


L 3 


ſubject to have it raviſhed from us: whereas, if it is powerfully ſupported, and 
rendered effectually inſtrumental to its own defence, the defence of the nation 
follows in courle ; ; And, whilſt the merchant. purſues his own gain, he is providing for 
the immediate proteglign of his country. And whilſt we are ſo dependant on trade, 
let it but appear tliat aid is neceſſary to the merchant, to counter act any evil we 
laber ee. it 929 10 be R chat Au. aid ago be granted. 
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The public muſt not be injured by the beglet of fuch laws, as our Ws 
ſtrength in a great meaſure depends on. If the laws Already in being are ineffec · 
tual, which ſecins to be the caſe, ſome net regulation ſhould take place, to cor- 
rect what experience teaches to be amiſs, and add what is further neceſſary. The 
| want of a ſufficient number of mariners, to put us in a condition to act at onee 
with full vigor againſt an enemy, at the breaking out of a war, is, perhaps, the 
ſeexet cauſe why our former wars have been edious-in the deciſion of them; and 
conſequently. ſo exceedingly erpenſſue, that our very ſuccels has been attended with 
ſome dangerous conſequences: it poizes us, as it were, on a point, and we drive 
things too near the, confines of perdition. It is ſeldom denied, that welve millions 
ſpent in one year, will. bid. fairer for ſucceſs than ſiutaen millions in tv ;' an annual 
expence of eight millions being hardly ſufficient to enable us to keep on the defen- 
ſive: for the ſame reaſon, 70 or 80,000 ſeamen might do more in one year, 
than 40, ooo in three years; we caunot. act as we would, at leaſt not on the water, 
which is the important ſcene, merely for want of mariners. If then a ſupply of ſeamen 1 25 
is ſo great an objact to us, were the remedy yet more difficult to get at than it is, 
we ſhould, not wahſtanding, chuſe the legt evi; remembering, that what may 
appear at firſt view as a burihen on trade, may prove the only ſolid bafis on which 
we can ſupport the commerce of theſe 2 n the "OY and wm 
of ane. Hensv ALL + a ay ie 255 3-6 33803 bas any th s 
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HAVE examined your Plan very carefully. | I gs Sgt Revd n= be — | "OR 
it is more expenſive than will be reliſhed ; and requires more ſteadingſs and 
conſtancy in ſeamen, than they happen to be, maſters of. Theſe are the miſtakes 
| which moſt of our ſpeculators on che ſubject fall into 3 however, I deſine you will 
think again, we muſt not give vp a point of this kind; becauſe we cannot hit upon 
it immediately : the neceſſity of doing ſomething is every day more and. more ob- 
vious. It has been often remarked, that as ſoon as our wars are ended, we act as q 
if we were never to be in war again. 1 do not ſuppoſe this will be the cafe when = 
the preſent quarrel isdecided ; but there is no. way of preventing it more offectually 
chan by taking care of our ſeamen. My religion leads me to believe in a purricu- 
lar, as well as in a general providence ; and if we may preſume to gueſs when it is 
beaven interpoſes, in that way by which is' meant a purbicular providexct, we 
may aſcribe the events of the project war, to ſuch ingerpeſition.' | This opinion will 
make us act with conſiſtency, whilſt it adds reſolution to the heart, and ſtrengthens 
the arm of a 3 1 more than the doctrine bl ian 
how to 1 en eee is . eee ee a vide? 6 
mankind depart from that ſimplicity which leads them to he e@tented-with - R 
lunge, the ſea will became more and more familiat to all nations who have coaſts 
ang ſea · parts? We fee, very plainly, that when they'can gain any thing; they 
are ready to put to ſea, and that a great ſpirit prevails through ſome parts of Eu- 
rope, which are but young in this kind of knowledge, for the improvement of 
trade and navigation, and conſequently for the increaſe of naval ſtrengtb. We 
may ſafely pronounce, that had it not been for the act of navigation, the ſhipping 
belonging to our merchants, and conſequently our marine force in general, had 
been at "thi time very ſhort of what it is ; ans hence we are taught, that the 
| great 
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great object of — is to take " the advantages we can of our own > Ks: 
tion. If by the improvements of other countries, our ſhipping muſt neceſſarily 
fuffer in ſeveral inſtances, ought we not to enact ſome other law, which cannot 
give-umbrage to other nations, andyet will put us in ſuch a way of availing our- 
elves of our natural advantages, as may render us ſo much tlie more independent ? 


I think a plan may be'chalked out, calculated to ſupport our ſtrength and opulence, 


in the ſame manner as the ac of navigation is contrived, more immediately, for che 
acquiſition of riches. We have learnt from long experience, the eruel neceſſity of 
forcing the ſubject to ſerve at ſea, and that even with this compulſion, much time 
| muſt paſs before we can make à vigorous impreſſion on the enemy. In the mean 

- while, we find the French ever aſpiring at a navy ſopetior to ours; and the age 
of man is hardly paſt, ſince they met us at ſea, in full array, to conteſt the domi- 
aon of it. If we alſo look back, we ſhall ſee the great progres made by that nation 
in the ſhort ſpace of time, from the finiſhing of the aj, to the commencement 
of the proſent war. Their number of line of battle-ſhips, was already become 


formidable, You know they equipped /xwenty-five ſail of the line at Breſt, with ſo 


much expedition, that they might have got the ſtart of us in America. It is hard 


to fay, what the w might have been, bad they proceeded with the whole force 
they had ready, in the begining of 1755. We muſt alſo carry it partly to the 
account of want of ſeamen, that our fleets were not more early, and more nume- 
rous, in other parts, where we might have annoyed the: enemy, or defended our- 


ſelves. The thoughts you have ſent me on the importance of the American domi- 


nions, quadrate entirely with my own; and I believe you will join with me, that 
the French during the laſt peace, left no means untried to augment their marine, 


more with a view to act offenſively in that quarter of the world, ' where they had 


leaſt ſtrength, than from any thing they had to fear, with regard to gur ſeeking 
occaſion to quarrel, for they certainly did not think, we had reſolution enough 
to reſent their conduct at e or S.. n, in _ r. or at the Obio. Y 


1 850 


N ** to the atilicies of the French to > cope 1 us, we 3 40 can do great 
things, when they exert themſelves; and we are to reflect, that we might have 
| had otber naval powers to contend with. It is ſaid, that they had 103, O00 ſeamen 
„ 4dactually 
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actually regiſtered, when the Preſent war broke out: what part of theſe were 
ſuch as we ſhould call ſeamen, it is not neceſſary to enquire 4- if ours were not the 
Beſt men, 1 ſuppoſe they would have beaten us. But when one conſiders the extent 
of their we India trade, in time of peace; their immenſe fiſhery, if divine Provi- | 
dence ſhould allot it: to them, with their great Turkey trade; alſo the double man- 
ning of their merchant-ſhips, and changing hands; we muſt not be ſurprized that 
the number was, large. We may form ſome judgment of it from the great num- 
ber of their ſeamen we have taken priſoners, and who are yet in _Ezgland, with 
| thoſe who, have died in their own ſervice, not 9, mention the ſailors with whom 
they yet equip ſome. of their ſhips. As a proof how aſſiduous they are, I can tell 
you one anecdote, worth your attention. There is no Martinico man goes out, 
but takes /wo landmen to eight ſeamen, theſe landmen are paid ten livres a month, 
and as every. ſhip of 300 tons has near 30 men, eonſequently there are fx men 
added to their marine. Thus if the tonnage of their trade, were only reckoned at 
400, ooo. and the ſame method purſued in all their ſhips, and a ſeaman bred in 
two years, there would be an accumulation in ten years of 40, ooo men, and al- 
lowing for mortality, it may be computed, at near 30,000: They have a further 
regulation, which acts both for the increaſe of ſeamen, and the preſervation of 
them, for in time of peace they keep them #velve months at home, to months 
at ſea, Let us not then fondly imagine, we have nothing to do, in time off peace; 
but to eat and drink, leſt it ſhould fall out, that to-morrow we may Suffer political 
death in the deprivation of thoſe __ wife "_ Wed" eden has belt vs. 


In proportion as we increaſe i in commerce, we become ths envy. 1 ee 
they almoſt own it in ſo. many words; and if our national ſtrength does not keep 
pace with our riches, we may become a prey to our own gain. Upon the whole; 
we had better be rich and ffrong, than more opulent with /s firength, ſince it is 
plain, the deciſion is ultimately reſerved to the longef. ſword. As a- nation; we 
defire to be ſafe and happy, and prepared for ſuch events as muſt happen, either 
from the ambition, or from the avarice of mankind, and particularly from our 
neighbor-nation : in both caſes we may eaſily trace out, that the very cauſe of tlie 
% of our riches, will create wars. It is not ſufficient to be ſtrong in every 

| thing 


t 11 


ching elſe; 1 7 inthe any of obs, may 
f dee n thax' one. e 


IA 


We may frighten ourſelves. with a notion hr Peg but it ought. to be con- 
idered as a vital principle, from, , Which the ſubjects of. a free, Hats ſhould aver 
depart; that nothing, which immediately. regards the fen and happineſs of their 
| country and Lovernment, is too great to be attempyed 3 and that, whatever evils, vice 
and folly may have introduced, virtue and underſtanding, ean again recufy; but 

| it muſt be gone in the way moſt conſiſtent with the genius of the people,. and the 
= conſtirution of their, country. "Thank God, ye at length ſee this propoſition : ye- 
| rified every day s and wiſdom and integrity are ſurely the foundation of bappineſs i in 
| all ſocieties. We have no reaſon to deſpair of putting our marine upon a proper 
footing, that our common ſailors may act with the ſame alacrity i in going on 
board our ſhips of war, as they behave i in the day of battle, with an a intrepidity 
which has never been exceeded by any people i in the world. 


When 1 think of Gs and national capicity 55 war, 1 chinl allo of widews 
and orphans. We may fave a great effuſion -of blood, by being on the watch, 
and always in a good capacity of defending | ourſelves: id as We are wiſe enough 
to be contented with being boppy, and do not aſpire at conqueſt, war can be ne- 
ceſlary only to curb our vices. We are ſo fond of ibis iſland, and thoſe its de- 
pendencies, which our blood and treaſure have won in former wars, we ſeemed 

ts de in no diſpoſition to diſturb our neighbors, ir they would be quiet, and not 
| prepare or meditate any thing againſt us. But we have good reaſon” to believe, 
that when peace is reſtored, the fertile invention of the French, will be employed 
in various projets to eſtabliſh a formidable marine; and perhaps they will ſacri 
fice more to this object, than we are aware of. We know it is next to impoſſible, 
| they can become our hearty friends; and we may be fure that every negle& of 
ours, will be taken all poſſible advantage of. If they ſuſtain any great loſs in 
this war, it will make them very quick ſighted, to avail themſelves of every falſe 
ep which we may take, mide with regard to our N nnn 
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LETTER XXI. 4 
F in 1 a ah 
non of  ſeamtn in the merchants-ſervice, I have ee on the moſt 
material reaſon for it. What your opinion or mine will avail, were it ſubmitted | 

to public examination, T'cannot tell; but this I know, that where alteratives are 
© neceſſary for the cure of any malady in the natural body, it is no argument of 

fill in the phyſician to oppoſe a method of cure, if on "the « one fide it promiſes ri re- 
lef to the patient, and, on the other, is not dangerous in the trial. Upon the 
Janie Principle, as wWe ſee an urgent neceſſity for ſome change i in the manner of man- 
ning. our navy, or r taking care of ſeamen after a a war is ended. or in breeding up 
more young mariners, methinks an experiment ought to be made, and 1 hope it 
Will be a fair one. But we often ſeek for bodily remedies, where the diſtem. 
per is in the mind; fo we have been looking for a remedy againſt prefing, with 
out. conſidering | that nothing. can prevent. i it, in time of war, without a ſuitable 
enereaſe c of ſeamen, If their n number was | augmented, t the men being + euell fed, fro. 
perly paid, and Properly treated, it ig to de hoped 1 we ſhould reduce rg ſing into a 
ngrrower  compaſe, if we, did. not tender it totally tenneceſſary.. But we ſeem 
hitherto t to aye miſtakes t the right method ( of removing this political diſeaſe, ill 
kn, we or cpeplain. of i its ffs, and not of eur * want ©. len wo to 2 


e 


is 0 diſeaſe, and doftrs 55 * prefing is ; legal, © or = CANT prerogative 3 
the crown. . I do not, diſpute either, but as I am convinced, that men frequently 

die of fevers, ſa I thigk, the conitution of this country may, in \ proceſs of time, if | 
our wars are frequent, . he much impaired by preſſing : and, unleſs a change of cuſ- 
| tom takes place, it is impoſſible to carry on our wars withour preſſing, 11 The que 
ſtion is, if the repugnasce. of. our ſeamen to the ſervice maß not be al- 
leyjated,, if they. were allowed ſome indulgence, upon their return from theig 


voyages, and not be ſubject to come to their 25 till after being a certain time 
* | | | | an 
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en hoben H any nen eee . | 
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— on inffviduile,” irithoor which the wholr combunity may become 
a proj, feems to be weceſſary'y:ytt it itiplies/ a very; bird noleſſty;} and-requires. re 


| finements, which common pedpldidre very unwilling:te anderfend:- It is vulgarly 


ſaid, that weighty bas no lam L ſuppoſe: this -adagt means, that nect{fity is above 
law ;- but this ſenſe may not be true; in the preſent caſe, fur cnſlam in neceſſary 
caſes. conſtitues a lam z 3nd; Jet, inn proportion as ſuah auſtom prevails, the 
| ſpirizs: of. free · born ſubjgcts ill. be alar mad vad for the-ſame. reaſqny. they ought 
to ctrbrace the moſt plauſible. means to Femove the aauſe of ſuch alarm, snd ren- 
der it wweceſſary. : R777 ˙ 
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The ſabmjning weite ar af a pany rather "ang wn: the nk — 
a the: whok, muſt be conſidered by eyery man in his right mind, as the 
leaſt of two evils; and we never preſe but from vocgſity . but whilſt ve talk of 
preſſing as an evil, we go on in one ſenſe, amazingly well, and to all appearance, 
in ſuch a manner, that we fear no immediate bad conſequences from it, which 
ſeems to be a. proof that our common people have more virtue than is generally 


aſcribed to them. Preſſing is attended with ſome unhappy, circumſtances, the 
_ conſideration of which brings to my mind, the remark of a great ſtateſman, of 


| bajar rants, e n cut down ja he Frag, order to en 


* Cortaloly, i it ſhould be. a F maxim oats h. to encourage 8 by 
naten uſible means, to go to fea voluntarily ; but the practice of preſſing for the 


rayal navy, bas a quite contrary effect: it creates ſuch an indifference in the mind 
of, the common ſailor, inſtead of offering | his ſervice, he too often oppoſes the au: 
charuy which his duty, in time of danger, calls on him ta defend. In the wean 


while, the humanity of the nation is ſo much wounded, . that there ! is nothing 0 


ace, bur i it ought 0 be e to > abgl iſ this cuſtom, - And whatcyer we 


can 
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can do to ſupercede the nuch of It, or to render. . 
ought to be eſteemed by us, as a treaſure of vw high value. 1s 20a bi Vo ti 


Ic is an tac this has __ the tn, bur laſt wars. Great letiity 
and indulgence have been ſhewn by the crown, during the preſent war, 'which;in 
many inſtances have operated happily: bur ſtill the real malady will remain in 
cCurable in all its ſymptoms, till ſome nem law, or xew regulation takes place, by 
which the number of our ſeamen ſhall be conſiderably augmented. As to the ſpe- 
culations which have no regard to an encreaſe, they ſeem to be ſo many politi- 
cal refinements, which are extremely: well intended, but will never anſwer any other 
purpoſe than to amα us. An active, efficacious purſuit of the means, which are 
beſt calculated to breed up a number of men to the ſea, will at once give prooſ 
of the good ſenſe of the nation, as well as of their ſpirit of Mherty, of which we 
are always ſo watchful, and for which, upon the leaſt approach of danger, we 

"ſtand on our guard. But if we make a law, and at the ſame time know, we can- 
| not avoid a violation of it, we ſhall depreciate the W by which the law 
| * enacted, and 1 N. on a _ ea! evil, | 
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To lay to you what 1 have heard and feen of 1 would be ee 
and is not neceſſary.” We all know that our military operations, as well as our com- 
mercial concerns, are often involved in great difficulties on account of it. Whilſt 
we ſhould be acting with vigor againſt our enemies, we muſt take great pains to 
get at our friends, and what is more, we muſt ſometimes diſtreſ them too, before 
they will do their duty, though they are paid for it. No one diſputes that our * 
vigation ſuffers; and though numbers of foreigners are called-in to help navi- 
gate our merchant-ſhips ; though our landmen are employed in conſiderable num- 
bers to mann both the King's, and the merchants ſhips ; yet ſtill a' free national 
growth of ſeamen being wanting, we are ever in great need. Though the'ex- 
| pence of railing theſe preſſed men is as large as the calamities which many bring 
on themſelves, by their repugnance to ſerve in the royal navy, are great, yet a 


conſiderable oe of our navigation, with regard to the carriage of our own goods, 
falls 
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falls into the hands f other nations, out of which it will be, every war, , more 


difficult'to recover it. This will appear to you _ when you e enter 2 8 he 
examination of real Jad. | 12 EC. 
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1 „ in time of peace. 
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| EF E R Y” intelligent eld. a8 well as able Nase muſt be ſenſible 
of the neceſſity of increaſing the ordinary number of our ſeamen, tl 


it ſhould be moſt practicable by the means I have propoſed. There is a meaſure in 
all things, The world has ſeen, in theſe days, that an eager deſire of gain does 
not always produce thoſe happy effects which individuals are apt to imagine 2 
they may live in Splendor when a ate, though it was once renowned in arms, 


may diſſolve into Aa nere name, or hardly to be rouſed by any ſenſe of a dange- 
rous dependency. It is certain the breeding up more ſeamen will be for the 
glory and intereſt of our flate ; and whatever is truly advantageous to the public 


welfare, muſt be beneficial to commerce. Our trade is the great ſource whence the 


riches flow, which are to ſupport war; and whatever i is ep to . en 
upon the ſame principle, be injurious to both. . | 


© 


It is FIG that the ſureſt way of encreafing FO number of our eb, is | 


to encreaſe our navigation. But, in the mean while, for the ſame reaſon that we 
ſee what great things can be done, from neceſſuy, in time of war, after exerting 
ourſelves for o or three years, may we not reaſonably conclude, that ſome pro- 

per efforts may be made from choice, and during peace, to put the ſtate in the 


better condition to prevent war, or to condul it with vigor, when it is unavoidable? 
If this can be done in a regular manner, without creating the leaſt diftreſs to ſe 


faring, or any other ſubjects, it will be a great point gained: and if it „ 
end in a the dragon we cha eke e it is Wann in u „bh 68 70 
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We cannot conſiſtently farce trade, ſo as to employ 4 greater number of /aips, 
we muſt therefore uſe the beſt means in our power, and employ hands, with the 
other advantages we enjoy. The uſing ſuch advantages will probably Frengthen 
them, and may produce the ſame effect as encreaſing our ſhipping. 


A mann of induftiry-and fell, aide elmo of land produce 8 
his neighbor who has forty acres, if ſuch neighbor is lzy or ignorant, or walks 
in the paths of his fathers, without conſidering that his land is in danger of being 
_ exhauſted, and that twenty other perſons in his neighborhood, who were, uſed o 
ſupport themſelves by feeding their. flocks, now apply themſelves to ogriculturt. 
And if the winds and raias deſcend and deſtroy bis crop > if his fields require the 
tillage of ſome years to come, before they will produce anatber, ſhould we not 
think. that be had been, by his negligence, the author of his own misfortunes? 
This may well be our caſe in regard to. ſeamen. For my part, 1 am convinced 
that the increaſing the number of ſeamen in this illand, though it ſhould be by 
means, which may appear in ſome degree artificial, will produce a conſiderable 
encreaſe of our ſoipping, and at length convert that into a natural courſe, which 
at firſt took its riſe from mere fill and labor. It is frequently difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh between what nature gives, and what i is the produce of « art, for nature ſome- 
times acts but as a handmaid to cuſtom : whatever we are habituated to appears 
natural, and men are Nag led to think that i is od to which 3 have been 55 
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10 top theſe | nice e diftinftions ſuppoſe we ſet the additional number 7 ſea- 
men. to be. employed, at 12, 000, to 1 1.54000, their influence will be ſoon extended ; 
many: of them will breed up their children to a ſea-hfe 1 our ſhips v will change 
their bande fo much che ofteners, and us our people get. Inewledgey, and more 
ne for the fea, this will naturalhy produce an enereaſe beyond the common 
Proportion; that is, 50,000 ſeamen will ſooner add 5000 more, than 40,000 will 

create an acquiſition of 4000 more. And it is eaſy to conceive, that an 5/iand, 
| ſurrounded with ports, might by a ſea-faring life being rendered leſs /aboriows 
1 T . | | than 


[ 83 1 
than WAY ER its inhabitants to familiarize thembelres: more to it, and 
multiply their numbers conſiderably, eſpecially as they would have fo much the 


fairer chance of chuſing their ſeaſons and voyages, as their inclinations, or ali, 
might lead them. | 

Time only can evince the truth of a propoſition of this kind. It muſt be ob- 
vious to the loweſt capacity, that if the fate requires of me to lay out 40's. with 
a view to the ſafety of my perſon, the preſervation of my ſbip, in which I am em- 
| barked, the greater care of my cargo, and the relief of my craw, in the ſevere du» 

ties of a winter's voyage; and alſo to breed up mm to convoy is ond cars 

goes, and fight for the defence of them, in time of wer ; and after all this, repays me 
the 4os. or near the ſame ſum, I muſt be a gainer. This ſeems to be the ſtate of 

my propeſat, ſo far as relates to — n "hens fe, can interfere "_ us. 


. U 

There is a further reaſon which e affefts at 2 * 
who wiſh to ſee their private views adminiſter to the pubic good. I the expence 
of navigation is put on a more equa] footing, us to the obligation of carrying a 
certain number of men, there will be a more equal advantage to individuals: and 
we may conftantly obſerve, that it is not the riches of the few, but the comfortable 
ſupport of the many, which gives power and energy to a Bare. If every one gains a 
little, every one will be for extending our navigation. — It may be further ob- 
ſerved, that for the ſame reaſon that ſnggling injures the fair trader, the mi- 
fer, in fitting out his thip, injures the fair fhjp-owner z and the leſs the navigation 
| is to be depended on, the leſs the merchant will be encouraged to trade. Nor do 
theſe general principles make any change in the circumſtances of the place where 
chips are built, or in the fill or attention of the owner, or maſter, how to employ 


them when built, though I grant the ſucceſs of private E r on 
| d e e nnn erer „ | 
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provement of naval affairs. 
LETTER XXIII. 


H EN we reflect on the happineſ of our — and the value of our 
diſtant poſſeſſions, with our colliers and coaſting-trade, we muſt offer 


up our thanks to heaven! Not Peru nor Mexico are of ſo great value to the 


Spaniards, nor the mines of Brazil to Portugal, as his' Majeſty's American domini- 
ons, are to the crown of theſe realms, conſidered as a means of breeding up ma- 

riners. . 8 5 | 
Seamanſeip, and bravery at fea, are indeed our peculiar province, ariſing from 
our inſular tuation, in the ſame manner as a frontier on the continent generally 
produces the beſt ſoldiers: but trade and fſberies can only enable us to mann 
great fleets upon emergencies. No nation can be ſo happy as ourſelves, with re- 
gard to a naval power, if we are attentive to our own advantages, becauſe no na- 
tion on the face of the globe has ſuch extenſive dominions, at a diſtance from the 
ſeat of empire, not plentiful in goli nor ſlver mines, but well peopled with inbabi- 


tents, whoſe genius leads them to commerce; whoſe lands are fertile; and who ac- 


tually carry on an extenſive trade. And for the ſame reaſon that theſe countries 
are at a diſtance, there muſt be the means provided for their defence, or they will 
be the more ſubject to be loſt ; and theſe means ſhould ariſe from, and be, as 


much as poſſible, within themſelves, rendering their connexions, with their mother- 


country, tributary to their mutual happineſs and preſervation, I have been long 
convinced that His Majeſty's American dominions, and Weſt India colonies, are 
not only ſuch rich jewels, that the crown of theſe realms could not long retain 
any luſtre without them: Ceprived of them, we ſhould find inſuperable dif. 
ficulties in preſerving ourſelves long, in this iſand, unleſs by a deprivation of 
our trade, we become not worth an attack. Many evils creep into ſociety during 
the tumults of war, but if our American fellow. ſubjects ſhould carry on a 

clandeſtine 


clandeſtine commerce, by receiving of foreign ſhips,, we are. ſpilling gur dur blood. 
and waſting our treaſure, for the ſervice of frangers, not x fe eur own "an, 8 er * 
the ſupport of our own frrength and opulence. 


- ** Ts'this painting in 100 glaring colours? — 1 grant that we "68d" many ſbocks 
when theſe connexions did not exiſt; but then our competitors had not the ſame 
power. nor the ſame means of acquiring riches as they lately had, and which we 
may not be able totally to prevent. I will ſubſcribe with my whole heart, to pro- 
vide as tenderly/as poſſible,” for every, the'minulgh pare of our trade; where fe. i 
reigners can come in competition with us; but where there is /o firong, fo bappy « -—- 
barrier, that they cannot paſs it; I am for raking advantage of this good fortane; 
and provide in good earneſt for the ſecurity of this harrier, with a jealous eye to 
the honor and preſervation of our natural frength. And in proſecuting this plan, 
there will be no difficulty in making the ſeveral intereſts of the lord and gentleman 
of eſtate, the merchant and the ſhip-owner, the ſeaman and the friendleſs boy, coin- 
cide with each other. In the mean while, the public may reap many and great 
advantages immediately, and greater ſtill in future times, when it ſhall! pleaſe the 
Almighty to call us again to arms. But if no eps are taken, we may, in ſpite” of 
our ſucceſs, be-in'a ſtate as much worſe than that we were in at the begining of | 
this war, as fourteen, or four and twenty Jears, may bring us back more than we were 
| brought, in ſeven : and at the commencement of the preſeut war, the equipment 
of a fleet with ſuch diſpatch, "wits looked Nye A a5 A n * 


With ets to our own bel Kadi, in which. no Sa can REIN the 
ether branches being provided for, I apprehend that nothing can be more de- 


monſtrable than this, if our imports come home to us 8 or 10 5. in 100 J. dearer, 
by means of an additional freight, or by the expence of a public bounty, it will hardly 

be perceived: in the general view it is but one object, and ĩt muſt fall ehiefiy on 

the rich. If we compare this inconvenierice, with the /zturily of their Ra 
| and. their happineſs i in general, they muſt by gainers by the contract. | 


> 


As to our exports to the colonies, aha to this crown, it 3 de ee 
1 ſo long as theſe colonies are ſupplied 1 e as * n will be. 
| | IDW} cee 


4 


except we are extremely negligent of our own intereſt; it muſt be a benefit on the 
whole, if they pay 105. in tool. more than at preſent, upon their conſumptions of our 


produce, whilſt we pay the ſame upon theirs. And it is the moſt ſtriking argu- 
ment in favor of my propoſal, that his Majefty's dominions abroad, with our 
coaſting trade, conſtitute the bulk of the navigation and traffic of theſe king- 
doms. IH this navigation cannot be carried on in any other than our own bot- 
toms, the conſungr mult neceſſarily pay the , extraordinary freight without any bad | 
conſequence., In the mean while, the additional number of people employed, 
will augment the conſumption, which will again increaſe trade and nayigation, to 
the benefit of individuals, and a great eher to 8 ee, will ee 
from ſuch * . 


I the fait queſtion was put to the : good people of Great-Britain, * ill you add 
« 2 the forty millions (a) value, you annually conſume, the charge of maintaining 
* 12 ,000 men, ( ſuppoſing them, , employed eight months i in the year,) at 40 6. 4 month 
« expence for wages and viauals, in the merchants ſervice? It will coſt you near 
& 200,0008, which will be 21. 10s. en G00]. additional charge to you J but will you is it 
IO Pleaſure, to entertain this number of brave. fellows extraordinary, at this trifling 
charge? I need nat tell you, they ir gt they have an opportunity of 
« ſhedding their blood in your defence : but if you. do not ſupport thew in ſome ſhape or 
4 other, you cannot have them : and if the ſame number is kept ly the government, 
« as a ſtanding marine-force, they will ceſt you at leaſt 600,000 1. and perhaps lay 
ai the foundation of @ freſb quarrel, the ſooner.” This ſeems to be the fair ſtate of 
the queſtion, abſtracted from all prejudice ; and being ſo ſtated, ſuppoſing one 
man ſhould, to gratify his luxury, pay 3 or 4 l. in the 300 J. and another, con- 
renting himſelf with the fmple produce of the earth be trtads upon, ſhould pay no- 
thing. would not the people, with one mighty voice, eccho through the nation, 
For the ſake of our dear children, and all that is valuable to us. For the ſake of 
« the ſeamen themſelves, aud the delight we take in ſteing naval firs flouriſh, let 
Ln have theſe 1,000 brave ow * . 
| To 
(a) I ſuppoſe this to be the amount of the value of our annual conſumption, at the loweſt com- 


1 7 3 


To illuſtrate this argument, I will refer you to what I mentioned in one of 
my former letters, in relation to the coal trade. Nothing can be felt in the ſame 
proportion as this. But will a ſhilling i in a year, be an object to a nanufacturer 
or mechanic, who burns a chaldron of coals, if he can fit the more ſecurely by 
his Fre. fe? Perhaps he will pay ſþ\mudh lefs in fiis ppors· rate, or find employ- 

ment for a ſon. And when war comes, he will find his ſhillings repaid him a- 
buridantly:by his taxes being lighter, and of ſo much;the'leſs duration, in | 
Ryan aeg W derifin. | ' 
1 i e eee . 21417. oy : | 

| The freight,, be it more or le, muſt I par center with the 8 ww 

- whilt the ſhip-owner is repaid his extraordinary charge, be ſhould reme 
that his ved is the better ſecured from rocks and ſands, and that the indyfriow 4 
farmer, and the till nana I's HHH en ren = 
for Ane ren. % 1 Wat n E h Co %% grods dis 1150 1: 


Thus you re 1 was myſelf ! in 3 pleali ing thoughts, that i it is at leaſt par. 
Als, chat ſome good may ariſe from this deculgtios, Providence ſeeqas at length 7 
to have ripened events. for ſome attempt, of chis ſort. We may differ in ſentiment as = 
to the mode ; certainly the more plein and Simple it 1s, the better, provided it can be | 
ſo fortified, 23 not to become a gr to . Whillt I hear ſo many morcantile | | 
and fas farting people of the moſt approved judgment, as well as lords and ge is | 
in high offices, talk che fame common. languages with regard to the great utility = 
of employing more ſeamen, trade haing properly guerded, humanigy: elf will ſufles = 
al rennach, and our trug politic, and mableſt offeffions, wilt be zivanded, if ue do 
not: fift this-matter eo the bottom, and exert-ourſelves- to do- chat which- is 50, 
| for the intereſt of bur country.” In. che mean while J am content co ſtand yout- 
torreflion,”' And, e e, qr. e roo e 
the welt perſect ende. Leun We 8 fla gaiwolla ach basti s wol ol 
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LETTER XXIV. 


Promiſed I would ſend you a table of calcribitions, and will bow as guides 28 
my word. I have heard of a man's being found hanging on his bed - poſt, 
whilſt he was writing a treatiſe againſt. ſuicide: ſo we may likewiſe write in defence of 
a docttine till we are convinced of the abfnrdity of it. We are now only ſtarting | 
a fubject for others to examine, whether it be good or not. In one view, you ſee, 
this mends in our hands: if we have ſo many ſhips in all, which upon further en- 
2%, 1 apprehend to be really the caſe; and if their tonnage is equal to my account, 
we might entertain above 60,000 able common ſeamen in the merchants ſervice,” and 
7 wag ws _— to the fate, PRs not the much ehe the Ty: nr 


- BY this caleulation it is ſuppoſed, that as Afra ſhips 3 6 
with the ſamt men, during the courſe of the year; ſo the Jame ſhip may fail with 
different men. I allow the full ſupply, which, if it is a flattering account, it 
turns · in favor of the propoſition; for the number will be ſo much the ſhorter.— 
You: will pleaſe alſo to take notice, that the number of hands j in the ie 
trade; for which the Bounty is allowed, is more conſiderable than in any other; 
and-I muſt refer you back, to my Letter X. for the reaſons, adding, that if favor 
s not ſhewn to this branch, we may find it difficult ever to recover it; and indeed; 
tbe ſame may be ſaid, though in a leſs degree, of ſeveral other branches now in 
the hands of foreigners,. As to the coal trade have alſo dropt a band from the 
table, which perhaps may be as well taken up again; hut it is now reduced to 
ſo low a ſtandard, that allowing ſuch additions] freight, as I calculate upon, to 
be due to ſuch ſhips, "ou will find the collier to be a gainer. 


I am willing to ſuppoſe ſome trades occaſionally employ more ſhips than J have 
ealculated upon. It is probable they do, therefore 1 throw into my table 1,200 
—_ to ſupply all the an and * it as ref; * as poſſible, keep- 

ing 


A Calc ulAT ION of the number of ſbips, and quantity of Jonnage, employed; and of the numbe! 
merchants-ſervice, in Great Britain and Ireland, allowing a BounrTy for the wages and victuals o 

a man, ſuppoſing him employed eight months in the year, 12 J. for ſix months; 10 l. as 3 of the 
freight to be paid by the conſumer, for the extraordinary freight on ſuch parts of our navigation, wh 
400 tons not to navigate with fewer hands than thoſe of 400 tons; and the account made up, incluc 


tons . hands tons 


tons 8 
1 Man or Boy for 10 as high as 50 viz. . . . 5 for 50) (1 
I I2 „ 9 for 100 | 
| 11 for 130 
d 13 for 150 4 
1 2 200 viz. 14 for 170 
| | 5 15 for 190 
4 for 200 | 
I 30 400 16 for 230} ( 


5 : 5 1 | : T Number of | Burthen or 7 Totalt 
i ; ſhips employed. tonage of ſhips, of the b 
in each trade, | of trade, 
| on an average. 
Ta = A D ES 
Portugal. C 0 1 „ Ee BAT Db. T I 50 120 I 8 
Spain. IE o TI a Oy A 5 WES / ³vJ SS N 300 100 30 
TJ + + +5.» . . . R ; 150 160 24 
Bremen, Hamburgh and Holland with manufafuresr. , . . « « © « «© » 10 120 1 
Norway, Baltic, Ruſſia, and America, timber /hips. R . . 2 Bs 350 300 105 
Newfoundland Fiſhery Pilchards, &c. . ** ET 8 500 100 50 
Baltic trade. 10 - 0 . mn 1 = - * 1 0 . 300 160 48 
Philadelphia, Penſilvania, New-England, and North-America, ec . | 400 180 7 
Carolina, &c. A b . . R < . , . , * 150 120 18 
Virginia, Maryland &c. 89 » 3 . . * . . TO: 1 180 160 28 
| RE 2490 330 
Barbadoes, Nevis, Jamaica, Antigua, Montſerrat, St. Chriſtophers, Africa, &c. 500 200 1000 
Cape Fear. N. B. A bounty already allowed on pitch and tar. 60 80 4 
Ea India and China. s 5 0 . . 6; « = . . | 60 500 | 30 
Whale-fiſhery. 3 q n i 331 , 8 3 40 260 10 
Holland, Hamburgh, Bremen &c. excluſive of the 10 ſhips above mentioned. , . 150 80 12 
Herring-fiſhery. — . . . 3 . V 30 . 
% œ TJ +» 5 ² ²ĩ :o ĩ˙àẽ ˙ —QAꝛ 8 200 50 10 
%%% / AAC AA ²ĩ 2 7—6i½'̃... 80 70 5 
Occaſional ſhips, and for ſeveral other trades not mentioned above. I200] 100 120 
. Coal- trade. ” . | . 6 | 92 . . . . 3 *|'+ 800 240 I 92t 
Coaſters, 2 of » «io. of A. ͤ % 2, ee” « . 8 " 2090 45 ; GO 
Iriſh ſhips. . 0 . * - . * 0 7 . . . 6-2 * . . g . . . 2 „ 8 400 : : 90 36⁰ 
Total % GS W, o 5 0 25 %% ccc SES 80 10 1 943 
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"Tour number 


100 2 3 +} 5 LI; x 5 | * 1. Is 
- 15 *Þ 1 f N a J 
130 i I 4-44 : od N e . for 300 i 
n 1 7 l SHI o 
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120 18000 
100 30000 


160 240 
120 1200 
300 105000 
100 50000 
[60] 48000 


80 200] _ 


[20 18000 
60 28800 


330200 


200 100000 
80 4800 
500 . 30000 
260 10400 
80 12000 
80. 2400 
50 - 10000 
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oo 120000 
240 192C00 
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ing truth as near in view as I can. It may be objected, that I have too few coaſt- 
ers z I preſume there are rather more than /e/s, but the tonnage I have mentioned 
| "7 n the ee _—_ NY I I un not d Fra. 


You ſe — Pokey is encreaſed to on en 1 whichy centering the great 
' proviſion made for every object that can well be affected, is much under what 
one might naturally expect. If this plan ſhould be agreed to, perhaps the ſum 
may be reduced; for if the bounty does not commence till the ſhip is within a 
certain number of days of her departure, and ends a certain number of days after 
her arrival, oy the pee pense _y be a ws mn 


And now we will Wan ourſelves 1 in the l that we have eabliſhed 
our Principles, and proved e le of entertaining a greater number of ſea- 
men, and that it can be done any in the merchants. ſervice. We will alſo ſup- 
poſe, that the legiſlator” g aſſent to the bounty as propoſed. You will eaſily com- 
prehend, that I mean, as ſoon us a war commences, the obligation is to ceaſe: 
merchant-ſhips muſt then navigate in the beſt. manner they can; for I preſume, 
all the able, ſeamen, and half-ſeamen, that trade can poſſibly ſpare, were they all 
collected, with a number of landmen, would hardly be ſufficient. to carry on all 
our military operations, with ſuch vigor as our prudence and afivity might in- 
| cline us to do. And as ſome proportion of our beſt ſeamen muſt be continued 


in the merchant:ſervice, ſome of the ordinary ſeamen and: landmen muſt be accepted 


in the King's. ſoips. Upon the whole, an additional, ſupply of 10 or 12,000 
able ſeamen, with ſuch encreaſe as would neceſſarily follow them, might give 
a very happy. turn-in he conduct of our forme wars. 9 

You. are not to imagine 1 any thing 1 have, [=p on a my „ flies, chat 1 
think the methid propeſed i is the only one which can be carried into execution 3 


but I confeſs. it ſeems to me the moſt eafily reduceable to practice, and ſubject 


to create the feweſt alarms, 1 do not apprehend, even with all i its advantages, it 
would entirely prevent preſſing, upon very extraordinary occaſions, but it would 
| go a god way towards it. If any other proper deſign is brought in aid of it, 
DO . 5 by or 


) 


or this i in aid of any other good deſign, we may. hereaſtet hope to remedy che 
evil entirely, Were we to add, the keeping 15 or 20,000 ſeamen upon a half 
pay, of ſix-pence à day, or even half a crown a week, with condition to be 
ready at call; perhaps, after ſeverely puniſhing ſome of them for defertion, you 
might be able to command ſome part of them upon an emergency ; but in this 
caſe they muſt be exerciſed, in the King's ſhips, every two years at moſt, or 
they will grow r4/ty, and forget their eamar/hip. I have no objeCtion to a thing 
of this kind being tried, in hopes of its anſwering, he 1 ſee no ng by which 4 
true idea can be med. without a trial. 
ie 
Or if inſtead of 3 0 denominated, you entertain a number of men, as ma- 
rines, who are really ſeamen, and diſtinguiſh them by . ſome port of their clothing, 
and not allow them to alter it; with liberty ef living where they pleaſe, only to 
give an account of themſelves annually when” "they change their quarters, and 
ſubject them to the laws as deferters, if they de not appear, after certain notice 
given: this ſhould be done publicly in all churcbes, as well as by advertifinients. 
Fheſe alſo muſt be occaſionally exerciſed in the King's ſhips. The conftant charge 
of 10,000 ſuch men, might not be above-70,0007. a year, except the employing 
them; this would create a larger expenee, with fore difficulty i in collecting them, 
and ſome inconvenience to the ſervice : but till it might be done. As to barracks for 
them, I have no notion of ſuch a meaſure; for if they were kept together, which 
would be extremely dimcult, how could they be employed ? and how could they 
live happily to themſelves, or ' beneficially to the community, without employment * 
Wherever 1 turn, I ſre no way ſo Jmoath and eaſy, as the better manning our 
merchant-ſhips, and this appears to many, as 100 rough. When I hear it ſaid, ſuch. 
a plan would check the induſtry of maſters, I think ĩ it will have a quite contrary effect; ;. 
for the obligation, as to number of hands, being equal to all maſters, it will there- 
fore encourage many, and quicken the motions of all of them, in other numerous. 
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A M now brought to che Point the moſt intereftin ing, 7 the molt prace. | 


"Hicable. It is the confi deration of apprentices, and of young perſons as ſervants 
in | the merchants-) ervice. If this ſhould be calculated to increaſe the number of 


ſeamen z to render the charge of navigation eaſy; and to employ the poor 3 it 


muſt be ſo far produGive ol of our greater ſafety and happineſs. 


The Wi of « a fea-life, in the merchants-ſervice, —. to be greateſt, in time of 


peace, on account of loading and unloading of ſhips, as the King's is more har- 
raſſing in time of war: the latter alſo excels in /a Fety of navigation, and in ſpoil, 


both have their peculiar pleaſures. If we purſue right meaſures, we may be 


morally certain that many will be glad to go to ſea, who now think meanly of i it, 
and the more eaſy the duty i is, ariſing from ſhips being better mann'd, the more 
will a ſea-life be ſought. And as in the merchant-ſervice, men generally live 
more quiet and collected than in the King's, it may be preſumed, they will occaſi- 
onallybe more inclined to HFomeſtic enjoy ments, whence our true encreaſe muſt ſpring. 


' When you hear gentlemen talk of the advantages of navigating ſhips cheap, 


they muſt recur to the conſideration of boys as apprentices; but when they urge it 
as a proof how cheap navigation may be, that a few old men have frequently car- 
ried ways not only from one port to another, on be coaſt, but alfo to and from fo- 

| | NA | reign 


reign countries, what remarks can one make? not ſurely that the ſea is akvays in 
the ſituation, as when the ſhepherd | ſold his flocks and turned merchant ! The 
moſt uſeful inſtruction we can draw from hence i is, that many more ſeamen might 
have been trained ups many more merchant. ſhips mann d; navigation encreaſed "Op 
war brought to more ſpeedy iſue 3 an immenſe enpence avoided z and, I may ventu re | 
to add, many merchant-/bips preſerved, and numbers of men in them ſaved, had there 
been a proper number of hands to manage ſuch ſhips. © 


You will ſee that this deſign is meant to ſhow the utmoſt indulgence to the mer- 
| chant: ſervice, and the greateſt tenderne/s to the poor, that can be right and necef- 
fary, at the ſame time that the law n exacts all due obedience. 

It is beyond all n that thoſe Pa are bred to the ſea from the earli-. 
eſt part of li fe, generally become the ableſt mariners. By being inured to hardſhips, | 
wy are not Ku rendered the more aBive and n but they can alſo bear. 
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often obliged to employ, i in time of war, however valuable for their ſtrength of 
body, and eſſentially neceſſary to com pleat the crew, in want of ſeamen, they add 
greatly to the expence of the navy, by frequently obſtructing military operati- | 
ons; for by their being more ſubject to ſickneſs, ſhips are, ſo much the oftener 
obliged to return into port, and are rendered fo much the leſs able to perform the 

ſervice required. 


If one conſiders the di Runner between Rout "Ty men, bred to the ſea from boys, 
and thoſe who are taken from the land, after the age of twenty one, with the 
er chance of e ; alſo the inlection. which muſt be more or r leſs com- 
manſhip, it is eaſy to conceive that one hundred ſuch complete able "ſeamen, may 40 
more eſſential ſervice, in the courſe of the two firſt years of a war, than three bun- 
dred common landmen. And if this is the caſe,” whilſt we ſpeculate upon breed- 
ing up ſeamen, in a free and indulgent manner, which will certainly be found the 
moſt effect way, we muſt have particular regard to boys and, if poſſible, 

leave 


50 1 
leave the landman, already grown, to cultivate the earth, improve himſelf in manu- 
facturing, and promote the arts of peace, that he may take care of his whole fa- 


mily, whilſt he thinks it, en, a LR and an bonor, to 1 at leaſt one. 10 
his ſons a /eaman. | Th 


The notion that ſailors are apt to forget their occupation, or to be totally diſque- 


lified to get their bread on ſhore, is generally carried 100 far, in oppoſition to. the 


moſt important dofrine we can inculcate, and dire#ly contrary to the great object 


we have in view. Young perſons trained up to any thing, grow moſt expert, 
and afterwards moſt eaſily recover the knowledge they loſe ; they can alſo moſt 


eaſily loarn the duties of more than one — 


1 has 3 the opinion of dome men n of Speculative FAS "A no one 
ſhould be ſent to ſea without firſt learning a trade ; this ſeems to be more eafy in 


Speculation, than in practice, but it is a thought capable of great improvement. 


Boys, from the age of 12 to 14, often catch a great deal of ſome kinds of me- 
chanic arts, in a little time, enough for a foundation to practiſe, as occaſions re - 


quire, which frequently happen at ſea. And if there were public places, where 
ſome common trades were taught, without the tedious forms of apprenticeſhip, 
ſuch boys as were at ſea ports, unemployed, might attend, and qualify themſelves, 
in ſome degree, for living on ſhore, at the very time of their learning a ſeaman 
duty, and habituating themſelves to a ſea · life: but this, as well as what regards 
piety, and a general habit of induſtry, would depend on the fill, and good diſpoſition 
of the maſter. Example operates wonderfully on the minds of men, and things 
ſeemingly impoſſible to one perſon, grow familiar at another. Cuſtom is a tyrants 
« and the law of fools,” but nations muſt improve on themſelves, or they may be 
ſure of degenerating into their priſtine barbarity of manners. x 


An example of the great utility of raking apprentices, and of breeding them 
up in the manner propoſed, has lately fallen within my knowledge. A certain 
merchant of a great trading port, a young man of great virtue, has-no leſs than 

tuen 


| 
| 
j 
| 
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rewenty-four ſuch apprentices, in ſeveral of his ſhips, the moſt part of them the ſons 
of very poor perſons, and many of them children pickt up from the very dung- 
hills, as boys are collected by the Marine Society in London. He cloaths them well, 
and when in port, they are, at his expence, taught what ts uſeful. If they behave 
2vell, he gives them pocket. money, but he always takes care ta keep them ful em- 
plered. Thus he engages their gratitude and fidelity, and in time of great ſcarcity, 
of ſeamen, when all his 0/her men have left him, he has navigated ſome of his 
ſhips entirely with his apprentices. It is probable, the moſt part of theſe boys will 
become the very kind of men, of whom we wiſh to ſee at leaſt, twenty thouſand ex- 
traordinaries, capable of a Jed. life, and _ not Laura how to live on : ſhore. | 


Nothing can be more obvious, than that an iNand, ſuch as this, ſo often en- 
gaged ! in naval wars, ſhould contain great numbers of inhabitants inured to the 
ſea. Whether boys being ſent to ſea, at an early time of life, whilſt their parents 
and relations are yet alive, will have a greater or leſs inclination to live on ſhore, 
is a queſtion not very eaſy to decide; but it is certain, they can live at ſea bet- 
ter than others, and the greater number of fach go to ſea, the greater number 
muſt neceſſarily live on ſhore, | occaſionally ; and there never was yet a ſailor Who 
had not his days of joy on ſhore, in his proper and natural element. | 


"We ſee the royal navy is a vaſt miſery of ſeamen, in time of war, but we muſt 
remember, that it does not employ above one quarter part ſo many in time of peace, 
as the werebants-ſervice. As to boys, during peace, there is hardly five hundred at 
a time in the King's ſhips, bred up to go before the maſt : whereas the mer- 
ohants-fervice, if a proper law was inforced, might breed every fx ot ſeven years, 
9 or- 10,000 ſailors, and the courſe of mortality being allowed for, at leaſt as 
many more by the end of twenty years, at which time, they may probably be 
called upon for war. In the mean while, it is evident from fas, that the moſt 

oß them will learn how to live on ſbore, as well as at ſea. But alas, the in- 
junctions of the a f Queen Ae, in regard to appremices, are impracticable: there 
are. ud Penalties on pariſh officers, and the law is of no uks nor will compulſory 


meaſures 


6 


. in chis inſtance, . the end propoſed, Upon ſtrict enquiry, I cannot 
find, that this act is of any ſervice, as 10 indentures are ſent by pariſh officers to 
collectors, to be regiſtered, nor are any aſſignments of apprentices executed before 
them : nor hardly any clauſe in the act taken notice of, except that ſome few in- 
dentures and certificates have been occaſionally: brought to collectors of the euſtoms, 

and tranſmitted * them to the Admiralty, with a view to obtain — 


It is 2 and 1 PR with very N 1 that the « fof and fecond fefions | 
(a) of the act, are of little or no uſe, for the neceſſitaus-poor after the age of fourteen, 
are generally left deſerted, and bind themſelves out apprentices in the beſt manner 
they can. Upon this, I cannot help remarking how uſeful it might be, to have 
proper officers, at a ſmall expence to the crown, at every great port, but parti- 
cularly in London, to correſpond with maſters of ſhips and pariſh offictrs, and others, 
in order to t the parties, as I ſhall explain more hereafter ; and to do that in a 
friendly manner, I mean with regard to pariſh officers and the poor, which perhaps. 
cannot conſtitutionally be done by any law or compulſory regulation. And can any 
b er pee than to ail 5 at this tender age, perhaps 
810 . half 


* Stat. 2 Anne cap, 6.4. 1 It hall be lawful for two juſtioes of peace, a+ the Maget at. 
dermen, bailiffs, and other chief officers and magiſtrates, of any city or town corporate, and likewiſe: 
for the churchwardens and overſeers of the poor of the ſeveral pariſhes, with the approbation of 
| ſuch juſtices of peace, mayors, &c., to bind out any boys of the age of m years of ap, 
or who ſhall be chargeable, or whoſe parents are chargeable to the pariſh, or who ſhall beg 
for alms, to be apprentices to the ſea-ſervice to any of her majeſty's ſubjects, maſters, or owners. 
of any ſhip, belonging to any port within England, Wales, or Berwick, untill ſuch boys ſhall attain. 
the age of 21 years, and the age of ever} ſuch boy ſhall be mentioned in his indentures, taken from 
a copy of the regiſter-book, wherein the time of his being baptized is entred, (where the ſame can be: 
Had) which copy ſhall be given and atteſted by the miniſter, or curate of ſuch pariſh, without fea, 
and may be writ without ſtamp ; and where no ſuch entry can be found, ſuch juſtices, mayors, & e. 
ſhall inform themſelves of ſuch boy's age, and inſert the fame in the indentures, and the age fo in» 
ferted ſhall be taken to be his true age. 


S:2. 2. The churchwardens cadernetinn of Ap fuch boy ſhall ALAS 
prentice,. ſhall pay to ſuch maſtery. at the time of his binding, 50 1 to provide clothing and 
bedding. | | 


96 
half naked, or in filthineſs and rags; totally ignorant how to apply; unrecommend- 
ed, and, as a common effect of * poverty, ns phyfic as well as 1. 


As to the 5th 6th and 11th ſections (6) of the Ge act, whatever har | 
laws may countenance, cuſtom does not allow of any right of compulſion in pariſh 
officers, with regard to the poor; much leſs to compel any maſter of a ſbip to 
take ſuch boy as they ſhall offer. Nor could the compelling the maſter be carried 


into execution, without ſuch a rigorous conſtruction as would be abſolutely 
ſtructive of the end propoſed. 


| Thus the aft, inſtead of executing itſelf, is become obſolete, and, though. 
intended to encourage pariſh-officers to facilitate the execution, the terms of it ſeem. 
to render it a dead letter, though the deſign is noble, and might be of the high- 
eſt advantage to the ſtate. - | 

Section 


S. 5. The churchwardens and overſeers ſhall ſend the indentures to the collector of the cuſ- 
toms, reſiding at any port whereunto ſuch maſters of ſhips belong ; who ſhall enter all indentures ſo 
ſent, and make an endorſement of the regiſtry thereof, without fee; and ſuch collector, neglecting 
to enter ſuch indentures, and endorſe the ſame, or making falſe entries, ſhall forfeit 5 J. for the uſe 
of the. poor of the pariſh, from whence ſuch boy was bound; and ſuch collector ſhall tranſmit certifi- 
cates to the admiralty, containing the names and ages of every ſuch apprentice, and to what ſhip he | 
belongs: and upon receipt of ſuch certificates, protection hall be given for ſuch apprentices, till they ar- 
tain their ages of 18 years, without fee ; which certificates are not 118 to be writ wpon fampt paper, e. 


- See. 6. Every perſon to whom any pariſh-boy ſhall be put apprentice, according to 43 Eliz, 
cap. 2. may, with the approbation of two juſtices of the peace of the county, dwelling in or near the 
pariſh where ſuch poor boy was bound, or with the approbation of any mayor, alderman, bailif, or 
other chief officer or magiſtrate of any city, borough, or town corporate, where ſuch poor boy was 
bound by indenture, turn · over ſuch poor boy apprentice to any maſter of ſuch ſhip for the remaining 
time of his apprenticeſhip ; all which indentures of aſſignment are to be regiflered, and certificates thereof 
to be tranſmitted by ſuch colle&or of the ports where ſuch pariſs-apprentices ſpall be fo affigned over, in man- 


ner aforeſaid; and protection ſhall be given for ſuch apprentices, till they attain their age of 18 years, 


Sect. 11. The counterpart of ſuch indentures, ſhall be atteſted by the collector at the port, (where 
ſuch apprentices ſhall be bound, or aſſigned over) and the conſtable, or other officer, who ſhall bring 
fuch apprentices, which conſtables, &c, ſhall tranſmit the counterpart of ſuch indentures, to the 
churchwardens and overſeers of the pariſhes from whence ſuch apprentices ſhall be bound. 
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Section the 14th (c) can never anfwer the end propoſed, for between the clear- 
ing and ſailing of a ſhip, eſpecially in timeof war, veſſels generally loſe ſome of 
their hands, and ſometimes the whole crew is changed. For the ſame reaſon, the 
diſtinctions of- a man's name, quality, age, Nature, f with ſuch kind of curigſity, 
would probably become exceedingly difficult, were there a power of martial law): 
but when it is confidered that officers in the King $ ſervice generally go through a 
laborious apprenticeſhip to learn their duty, what can we expect of maſters of ſhips? 
Nothing ean be done without difcipline, nor would this alone "avaif;' the maſter 
muſt alſo have authority veſted in him to execute it, and the whole conſtitution of 
commercial navigation muſt be changed. The moſt which is required by my, propoſal, 
is to attend to the obligation of maſters, as to the groſs number, of men and boys in 
their crew, not diſtinguiſhing men and boys, but leaving the maſter, in this inſtance, 
greater liberty than he had before, ſuppoſing the act juſt quoted were. . duly exe: 
cuted, for by this he is obliged to take a certain number of apprentices.” 


| Nothing of this kind can be done effectually, in fea: ports of great buſineſs, unleſs 
perſons. are charged with the execution, Whoſe, ſole duty it ſhall be to inſpect and 
| dire the conduct of ſuch a an affair. It i is a clear point to me, that it oyght not 
to be expected of collectors of cuſtoms, at ſuch ports, for theſe have ſo much on- 
their hands, if they do their duty, that they cannot dxly attend to the many. cir- 
cumſtances, relative to the placing out boys as apprentices to the ſea ; 3 and the 
doing a buſineſs of this kind in a ſovenly manner, muſt be the ruin of it, as — | 
perience proves. FAREWELL. 5 am, Sc. \; ++ Hans 


ow - 


2 ) Sect. 14. Focry cuſtemhouſs-clficer,” at each of the ports, hall inſert at the bottom of their 
coquets, the number of men and boys on board the hips, at their | going out of every uch port, de- 
; ee MG chen names, ages; and dates of . indentures, for Whith no a 

be taken. ä 1997) N i as; x 2035 omar 2.31907 


1 q- 
1 nnr the means, of maſters obtaining an ample fupply of. by were | 
EE. TER XXVI. 


HE . offered, * this cp wth att a” N 
ſelves, would probably induce them to breed up a great number of ſea - 


men; and. they would, all, neceſſarily take apprentices, as the North. country navi- 
gators generally do, if they were under an Rome. to carry a certain er. 
„of hands. 5 | 


_ Briftol has ſeen with amazement, the 5 cd made i in commercial enter- 
prizes by her rival Liverpool. One great cauſe of this, confeſſedly ariſes from 
the particular countenance ſhewn to apprentices. The colliers, in the mean while, 
navigate their ſhips. with a great proportion of young perſons, and are indulged, 
in time of war, with contract. ſervants beſides ; which indulgence, the holding 
a He till they are 19 years of age, and no longer, need not ſupercede. - 


The two great objects of the legiſlature, has conſtantly been, to relieve the 
poor by i inviting them to go to ſea, and 10 augment the number of ſeamen z in both 
which, if one may judge from experience, and from the temper of our fellow- 
ſubjects, much more will be done by lenity and a ſimple rule, than by any ſb, 


difficult, or compulſeve methods.. 


If we ſhould think, in good earneſt, of purſuing a ME for the OT of 
a greater naval force, in time of peace, we muſt have ſome net law; and in caſes 
where laws cannot conſiſtently reach the end in view, or where compulſion will 
deſtroy it, ſuch methods may be followed, that a cuſtom may be eſtabliſhed, to 
anſwer the fame end as law. In the mean while, I would recommend the pro- 
ceeding, upon a plan that ſhall, ſo far as it goes, aſcertain N and exactly, 


: the lines of bud. 
1ſt. That 


N 
rſt. That no apprentice to a 8 8 a ſhip l or 
even permitted to liſt, or enter himſelf into his 2 ſeryice at ſea, _ | 


his appremiceſbip. 


1 
adly. In order to aſcertain the time of the ſervitude of all apprentices to the 
ſea, the age of ſuch boy ſhould be written, in words at lengthy in dhe bodyof 
the indenture ; which age, in caſe of any doubt on the part of the maſter, may 
be taken from the regiſter of the baptiſm, where it can be found, for which no 
fee ſhould be paid, nor ſhould any 72 be . this is ae EI 1 
law, as it already ſands, | 


34h. I propeſe that the Aſs agents, or colletors, ai: for the 
affair of the bounties and fines, ſhould take cognizance of placing out apprentices 
to the ſea, when applications are made to them 3 but as much will depend on the 
age, where no entry of baptiſm can be. found: conveniently; this may be taken upon 
report and appearance, the maſter agreeing to it; and ſuch age being inſerted ia 
the indenture, may be taken, (fo far as relates to the indenture) as his true age 
It is not probable there could be any great difference. If indentures are made be- 
fore, or in the preſence of, the commiſſioner, agents, or collectors, their ſanction 
will be one means of removing ſuſpicions on the part of the regulating captains, in 
time of war; but, upon any ſufpicion of fraud, ſuch captain may require a certificate 
of the pariſh regiſter, of the real age of the apprentice, not detaining him however, 
but his maſter ſhould be accountable for him, till ſuch certificate is produced. An 
experienced officer in this way,- will generally diſtinguiſh when lads. are much 
turned of nineteen, which is all that Rs PILE | 


4thly, All theſe apprentices ſhould be exempt from paying Gi per 8 
to Greenwich hoſpital. (a) As the law now ſtands, they are not obliged to pay it 
Ty are 18, when it is . their maſters can N to Pay. I een 

| G = > "I 


A ae 7th and 8th years of King Villiam III. W 45 can a8 forths 
2— encouragement of ſeamen, to pay the fixpence,. ID 18, 


* 


[ —_ 


they mould not pay at all, daring the apprenticeſhip; and yet if a youth is out of 
dis time at nineteen; the revenue of the boſpital will nne en by 
the encreaſe of the nu ka E our _ 


Sthly, Any TRENT any owner, or * a ſhip, to 4 at ſea, his 
imme ſhould be a full and ample protefFion from being impref, till the age of 
nineteen, thoagh he thould have been, een e em- 
mT” a mariner at ſea. A | 1 


By a late act made in the 3 m year of his 8 Majeſty? $, ; reign, 8 is 
made to validate the claim of all maſters, for the wages due to their apprentices, if 
obey ure detained on board the King's ſoips, after it is made known to the officers that 
they are apprentices, and not otherwiſe ; and the ſame clauſe gives-a right to maſters 
to claim abe apprentices alſo, provided his indentures be not made, or he put 
ont an-apprentice, after the age of 18: but as by this propoſal he may be appren- 
ticed but ut any time, till he is inataun years of age, and not to continue bound after 

oy of "9, it creates this ſmall difference, e 


TY Grhly; Ki is b one d pn ow) the act of the feeand of Quern TI that when 
any boy is bound'to;any:inafter, or owner of a ſhip, to ſerve at ſea, by any church. 
' warden or overſeer of the poor of any pariſh for the time being, they ſhall pay down to 
auch maſter or owner to whom the boy is bound, f/ty ſhillings, towards providing 
1meceſſary clothing and bedding for his uſe at ſea, and the charge to be allowed in 
their arcounts. But if any regulation ſhould take place by which the commiſſioner, 
agents, or colleflors, ſhould ſuperintend any fuch apprenticeſorps, they might, with 
moſt propriety, receive the fifty ſhillings, and provide the clothing and bedding, the 
maſter — and the 7 <apl being checks | on erat that the "Runes is A 2 
2 per 5 | 


It may 1 mans Rl the os this Py Pilling, will he a tempta- | 
tion to ſome pariſh officers, to reſtrain the boy from going to ſea; but it ſhould. 


be 188 in ſuch OE that the maſter may make his bargain with the boy's 
Parents. 


. _ [4907] 


parents. The parent-alfo- An obj co the, byy 3 going to ſea, ſo that the en- 
couragement muſt extend c ho 3 and hat can this be better, than their own in- 
tereſt and ſelf-love ? and what can promote a proper knowledge of the real deſign ſo 
well as civ¹ treatment, here laws do not extend, reer execution td A oy 
by forcible means b oy nm No Shak 907 at Bag'30! 50 452 
"> TOI 4.19 20114 oh 8 50d bluom TT carts 21245 19 Joi. eolinngq Ns 

Some pariſhi6fficers hate widaGonally -phid'a lirtle regard to-this clauſe. of the 
AR of tht: ſelom of Queen Anne; but not ſuch as. to male · it productive of the gobd 
intended“ Th onde; or in the ports where agents aid AleRbrs relle, it might be | 
eaſy to regulate this matter : bir whether 35 tow! of country, 1 Am art m confident”. that 
rompulfeoe meaſures ill never alfwer. 5 ' Thobgh thi pot are Under an awe from 
thoſe who adminiſter pariſh-money, and are ifi forte meaſure conſttamed to act as 
oy : officer | pleaſes, yet they. will | not. part \ with their children far the ſea-ſervice,. un- 


der 45 fa og cons, which have pb often prevailed, in inland arcs of the country, 


OJ] Td? 


a u Fbe overſeers of © very townſhip of vittige, ee AY may have 
the ſame powers, muſt be induced, in like manner, to chfent bn white own part, 
and ro encourage the poor to ſend their children to ek, particularly i in fuch' places 
| Where there is "not ſuſfclent employment for them. And here, care ſhould be 
taken to place boys in proper hands: that their trextnlane” may be ſuch as will en- | 
courage « athers.to follow the example. This will affuſe wealth, promote marriage, god 
render the .moſt indi Ren: parts of the iſland [7 much the more happy, and more 
deſerving, attention 5 The ſhowing, a certain reſpect to Parents, in regard to their 
chiſdren, be they ever ſo Por, a and avoiding the moſt diſtant attempts at inveigling 
away children, operates wonder fully. on their minds, for, mankind are naturally 
fond of reſpect, and in a free country they. will. maintain their .freedow..,.. It 
would not have been practicable to carry the deſign of the Marine Society near io 


high, if ihe bad purſued diet rule of bee 1 


101.5 


$thiy, Upon fame principle, if a boy is A an orphan, bis — * ; "Gani- 

fied before a juſtice of the peace, he might be ſent by the pariſh officer to ſea,..as 
an apprentice, but neither in this caſe ſhould we uſe compulſive meaſures. To fa 
| cilitate 


. J 


eilitate the execution of this plan; the'overfeers and ee of pariſhes, u- 
ated near the ſaa, ſhould be eneouraged to fSew-ſuch boys as are proper for a ſea- 
life, and inclined to it, to maſters of ſbips at the ports, or to the commiſſioner, agents, 
or collectors: they ſhould alſo leave an account of the boy, in a printed form, which 
may be lodged in the hands of ſuch officens, or with the miniſter or curate, or both, 
in all pariſhes through theſe kingdoms. This ſhould be a deſcription of a boy, as 
name, place of abode, vam of parents if any, conſemt of parents, under whoſe care as 
«hurchwardens and over ſeers. for the time being, age, make, ſtature, bealib, if ſubje#t to 
am diſcaſe, proper blanks being left for the purpoſe, A view of ſuch an account, 
would encourage maſters to ſeek. for ſuch boys, who might otherwiſe | remain in 
obſcurity ; and if this kind of proviſion, i it ſuited to a boy's Genius, he would thus 
have fair Play in all reſpects, and the public alſo. | Sg 1 


chip, Nor ſhould the encouragement ſtop here, for the churchwirds 


overſeers might eaſſly correfpond by letter, and ſend theſe deſcriptions to t 
 miſſioner, agents or colleors, which being entered in a book, fink bs 


referred to it,-and by this means ſupplied, whenever they were in want of appren- 


tices. I ſuppoſe a boy ſhould not be under 12, nor above 14 years old; others ſhould 
not be excluded, but under this age, is too tender a ſtate . dare it may be 


| preſumed, boys a are already uſefully employed... 


If any boy ſhould be ſent falſely deſcribed, he Would be returned, at the hn 
of thoſe who ſent him, who refuſing to pay the expence, ſhould be ſubje& to a 
fine of five pounds. Theſe precautions being obſerved, it is probable, very few boys 
would be ſent back to their towns or villages, and if they were, no offence could 
be taken; and this would prove, that a favor is granted, when received, not 
that force or compulſion is intended. You know, this has been ſeveral ti 


done by our Marine-Society. Indeed it-is cruelty, to ſend a boy to ſea, 1 n bs 
formed by nature for a laborious employment, and ftill more, if there is any par- 


ticular defect in his make and conſtitution. It will be an eaſy taſk in London, or in 
great towns, for a ſurgeon to attend to examine boys, as men are examined i in the 


Kings ſervice, or as we ae in our wecker. 5 | 
| | cothlp, ., 


{ 3 1]. 


rꝛothly, we ſee our news papers ſtuffed with accounts, where you may amuſe 
- yourſelf for an hour; why ſhould we.not publiſh where, and when, in every part of 
theſe kingdoms; the Hungry may be fed 3; the naked clothed, and the fick healed ; not 
to be indulged in idle hoſpitals; but to get their bread at ſea, like honeſt and brave 


men, who, whilſt they promote their own welfare, in the moſt uſeful way, ſerve 
their country. This method might create no great expence beyond the fifty 
fillings allowed by the pariſh, except in London and great ſea · ports, where a nun- 
ber o of young perſons would be occaſionally collected. Here indeed ſome pro- 
viſion muſt be made, and it would not be difficult to aſcertain che expence for each 
boy, nor to provide for it. Suppoſing the ſcheme for fines were not to take place, | 
or the produce be inſufficient for ſuch expence, the great affair is to put the buſineſs 


ina proper train, and prevent abuſes, and then a ſam notexceeding 3 or 4000l. a year, 
might put out 2 or 3000 Poor boys annually; The community would certainly be a 
gainer by it: and if it did not extend beyond Tonltn, where the perſon charged 


with this office would be ſubje& to the inſpection of all the world, it would ſtill. 


anſwer many great and good Purpoſes, and prevent many of thoſe miſchiefs to ſociety, 


which poverty and bad example create. Of this we have ſeen very ſtriking proofs, 


in our Soriety-boys. An office <ſtabliſtied for this purpoſe, would ſoon become a 
rendezvous for the —_— the bold, the hardy, and the brave. 3 


. I tthly, When any boy is put out apprentice to this ſea, by the churchwardens or 


overſeers of a Pariſh, theſe ſhould pay the charge of the amp and parchment ins. 


deͤnture, on the one part, and the maſter on the other, without any other fee or 


reward to this commiſſioner, agent, or collefor, except one ſpilling ; this charge being 
fixt, it would prevent abuſes hereafter, more than if no fee at all was given. The. 
counterpart of the indenture, ſhould be lodged in the hands of the churchwardens: 


and overſeers, or any other parent or friend, who might recommend a boy. — This 


would open a great field for the exerciſe-of humanity in the moſt proper manner, 


and the whole nation would ſo far become a Marine Society, 


12thly, It would be natural for the common people to ſeek an office ſo eſta· 


bliſhed, in * to place out their children; and if they there met the quickeſt diſ- 


patch, 


U n 


patch, the moſt tv! treatment, and the teaft eapence, ep int kee ire i it 
to at private office. But no n,“ ſhould be made out, till a week after the firſt 
appearance z or if chere was ny room for ſuſpicion, a longer time ſhould be given. 
This would afford time for rigniry inte mn em: young. perſons, and 

de a oy of. nn clandeſtine procecdings. | T1 Ri, ode at: 


"2 b. When boys appeared, without par: its officer, parent, « or, & fic, the con- 


' miſliner ſhould act as a parent. In Bhs caſe, the boy ſhould be maintained for | 2 


rr 


erode rin. n a | 3 


9 — 12 * - * | »{ 8 , 1 N Cf 
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eq to —_—— — . who tale them up, ſhou ould N in writing 
what ſituation they know, or. apprehend them de to bei 180 magiſ iſtrate being. up 
poſed to have examined into the caſe. r. Such an office an officer, will be wanted i in 
this great metropolis, | if we mean to provide a proper employment fora great num- 
ber of young perſons, who, as we have long ſeen, are otherwiſe 2, or become 


the paſt of ſociety. And if a fair and | capdid repreſentation, is made, the cen, of | 


a ſhip, or any other maſter, will judge faigly.of the matter, and "refuſe. or. accept 
ſuch boys. If a boy is not abſolutely under drcumſtances ar impriſonment, he. will 
have a much better chance of getting a maſter, after being kept a proper time in a 
private bouſe, than he could poſſibly have, coming from a public, priſon, and bid 


much fairer to be ſaved from perdition. I know how we manage. in our - ſo 


ciety, but I conceive that, our ſcheme is is yet. capable « of great im 1proyements, and 
might be put on ſuch a foundation as to laſt for ages. — Much more might be 
added to my letter, but it Is Wl very e lber not tedious. Avuzy. 1 am, &c. 
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LETTER vn. 


O Oivlthitending that W of * are well acquainted with the advan- 

rages of taking apprentices, yet there has not been near ſo many taken, in 

our merchant- ſhips, as our trade might have brought up. The beſt reaſon to be 

_ aſſigned for it is, that for want of that methodical aſſiſtance, and the compulſory obliga- 

tion now propoſed, ' ſome maſters have not been able to find apprentices ; otbers 

have choſen to be at liberty to purſue their pleaſures in port, and not to take the 
charge of boys, when their ſhips were not employed; whilſt all of them complain, 

of being ſubject to have their apprentices taken from them, for the uſe of the King's 

ſhips, in time of war, It is more than probable, that were this propoſal, to take 
place, a greater number of boys, would offer themſelves as apprentices; and as 

maſters are, by this plan, left to their choice, to navigate their ſhips with men, or 

| boys, old or young, agreeably to that freedom which conſtitutes the eſſence of 

trade, there is no reafon to believe, but that the greateſt part of ſuch boys would be 

accepted. We are to conſider, that boys are generally capable of performing the 
greateſt part of the duty of a ſhip, in ſmall veſſels, early in life; and it does not | 
ſeem at all conſiſtent with the freedom and policy which we already clpoule, that | 
ſuch boys ſhould ſerve. as en beyond the age of 1 nineteen. | 
1 both lewd cuſtom now ſtand, are fubject to be impreſt after 
they have been three years at ſea, and many of them are pref} at this time; from 
| whence we may. naturally infer, that if a boy is put out at zwelve to fourteen years 
of age, he will be capable of doing good fervice to his maſter, long before he is : [ 
nineteen; and if the maſter is obliged to take a certain number of hands, and can be F 
| | PF: | | morally | 


exigency of ate requires it, 
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morally certain of ſecuring his apprentices from being preſt, there is the utmoſt 


reaſon to believe, that maſters will breed up wo or three lads, every fix or ſeven 
years, which will make a very ample augmentation. And let the exigencies of the 
ſtate be what they may, it is to be preſumed, there will be no xeceſſity of forcibly 
taking lads under ningteen, to ſerve the crown, when all. mariners above this age, 
without exception, will be ſubject, as they now are, to ſerve the King, when ſuch _ 


* 
Af 


No one is ſuppoſed to 4 at maturity for the duties of the King's fois, 
and to manage great guns, before he is twenty-one 3 and as to boys there are enough 
of them allowed in the navy; ſo that this propoſal ſeems to be calculated, in a di- 
rect view, far the ſervice of the crown ; the benefit of the maſter of the ſbip ; and ta 
promote the fortune of the apprentice. By this means our commerce will be a great nur- 
ſery for the King's ſoips: maſters of merchant-fpips will be more attentive ta do 
their duty, in regard to their apprentices ; theſe: will be bred up more in the fear of 
God; their health will be better preſerved; their fidelity more to be depended on; 


and they will be, in every reſpect, beiter men, than if A were ri into the 


royal navy at an earlier time fal life. 


I would not be . to imagine, that al 8 Owners, or Fs "ES 


Hips, will follow the example of my friend, whem I mentioned to you in my for- 


mer letter to breed up /wenty-four apprentices at one and the ſame time; but it is 
plainly deducible from fas, and from the extenſiveneſs of our trade, how: 
much the breeding up of good ſeamen, as well as great numbers of them, depends on 
the good conduct of maſters of ſbips: and therefore great countenance ought to 
be ſhown to ſuch maſters, when they do their duty, The granting them this in- 
dulgence, with regard to apprentices, is in fact neither more nor leſs, than pro- 
moting the great end intended by this propoſal, viz. tbe furniſoing and "= 
viding of men to mann the royal navy in time of need. 


It 


1 173 


It muſt be confeſſed, that this plan carries with it as great an indulgence to the 
apprentice as to the maſter, and it can hardly be ſuppoſed, chat it will be abufed in 
many iaftances: you may be fure, that an apprentice will not give up his 
rights by making his age leſs than it is, or his apprenticeſsip longer than the law has 
provided for; and maſters will not lay themſelves open to lads, to make fraudu- 
lent bargains in which they may be ſo eaſily detected. Apttv. I am, &c. | 
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11 regard n plas of this propoſal i it muſt be oblerved; 
| / . that there are in this kingdom above ont hundred charity ſchools, and mort 
ten children are either 4augbt, or clotbed and taught, and many of them 
fed allo, at the exponce of the public. It is but juſt that the public ſhould receive a be · 
nefit from this charge, eſpecially when the boy is provided for, in a manner moſt. 
proper to his fituation 3 probably, better than he would otherwiſe enter into the 
world ; and xrrtainly in the way which benefactors to charities recommend, 
that ſome of their boys ſhould be diſpoſed of. This may be done wich the 
children bred up by the Foundling Hoſpital, whoſe parents have really deſerved them; 
but in general we muſt not think of .compelſory laws in ſuch inftances. . Where 
there is no crime, there ought not to be any puniſhment, and ſo long as happineſs or 
miſery, among the poor as well as the rich, conſiſts ſo much in opinion, it is enough 
that any thing is thought a puniſhment, to be ſo. We ſee that where /ome are 
Forced, even to their good, others will not comply voluntarily. The occupation of a 
| Feaman ſhould be always courted, as profitable and honorable, but we tee it too often 
Jbunned, a defirniive and diſgraceful. The giving juſt TC depends upon 
8 proper candud,, with the * of „ 24 


In reſpect to che diſtindtions of young coſa the boy whoſe enterpriſing genius 
| endangets his becoming a goo ſubject on ſhore, may do well at fea. In- 
1 | berent 
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herent worthleſſneſs, is a bad property on any element; but ſome boys are 
deſigned by nature, for ſcenes which require /pirit and afivity : many a one who 
makes a bad figure at ſea, would have ſet at the loom, or followed the plough, with | 


great i 


With 4 and judicious management, theſe [ebook nd work-houſes may F< | 
become as fountains, from whence will flow a great part of the ſtrength of the 


nation. From hence may be choſen, the beſt limb'd, and moſt robuſt children, 


to be bred to the ſea z not to their own benefit only, but to the great I 


of their aged parents, and the eaſe of the poor” s rate. 


Beer boy chat offers cannot be received : the good ſenſe of the coun · 
try gentleman, who wiſhes to be inſtrumental in relieving the poor, and promoting 
trade, will lead him to diſtinguiſh perſons, and whilſt he recommends the keeping 
on ſhore, the boy of the moſt gentle diſpoſition, he wilt alſo recommend the ſending 
the aive one to ſea, In the mean while, it ſhould be remembered, that if a 
ſea-life exceeds others in occaſional hardſhips, it alſo gives more profit, and more 
holidays, than the greateſt part of /aborious employments on ſhore generally admit 
of. Beſides, if maſters of ſhips were obliged, by law, to take a certain number 
of hands, they would, for their own ſakes, treat their apprentices, with ſo much 
the greater humanity. The maſter who has the 3% reputation would probably 


| have he moſt apprentices, w4 moody _—_ his ſhip the e 


Vue en ent © | given, every pariſh, within a 3 diſtance of 


the ſea, might be made to pride itſelf in producing a certain proportion of ſturdy 


ſeamen, eſpecially if the neighboring gentlemen take this matter right, are zea- 
lous for the intereſt of their country, and ſtrive to accommodate their poor. ©: The 


| moſt remote parts of the iſland would feel the happy effe#s, by the encreaſe of their 


trade, at the ſame time that they promoted the naval /trengeh of theſe kingdoms:z. 
and thus we ſhould become a maritime power in one ſenſe, that I am ſorry to ſay, wwe do 


not ſeem to be at preſent, notwithſtanding all our juſt pretenfions to pre- eminence. 


It 
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I is certain, . that numbers who are beggars and pilferers, might be galten) 
employed J and the poor in many partsof the kingdom, relieved i in the moſt uſeful 
and proper manner : for were. theſe  Joung, ſeamen ſought for moſt, where there 

are feweſt manufactures, it would prevent any people being drawn off from 
thoſe counties, which floriſh by their handy work. We have undeniable evi- 
dence of what can be done, by gentleneſs, even in one city only, 1 mean this 
metropolis ; where a private aſſociation, not veſted with any authority, and unaſſiſted 
with any other means, but ſuch as are dependent on the munificence of a 
Perſons; have fitted out ſuch a 1 JO 


It is no leſs evident, that the meaning of the 8 has always been, that 
| ſuch poor boys, as are inclined to a ſea-life, ſhould be encouraged, and alſo a/i/ted 
in proyiding themſelyes maſters; and therefore maſters muſt be encouraged. to tale 
chem: This cannot be done ſo effectually, as by eſtabliſhing offices, conyeniently 
ſituated in different partsof the kingdom, as I mentioned to you in my former letter. 
It is thus the mediation of a proper officer, would facilitate the great plan of voluntary 
 ſeamanſbipv. Whilſt mankind naturally. aſpire, at freedom, every boy who knows 

his indenture is his protection, and that he will be conſidered as a man at nineteen, 


ſo far as relates to his freedom and receiving pay for himſelf, will enlarge his ideas, 


and he will be really a different kind of creature. And though it is not to 
be imagined, theſe ſeamen of nineteen will be equal to others of greater experlence, 
neither will their pay be equal. There are already many kinds of prices for dif- 
ferent kinds of perſons, and if there is another added, it will be of ſo much the 
greater ſervice. If - theſe officers are well choſen, and underſtand what is intended 
by the legiſlature, their offices, as I have already obſerved, cannot fail of becoming 
ſo many rendezvouſes for young perſons, who are inclined to ſerve. the merchants 
at ſea, and cannot find maſters : 3 whilſt the deſign will operate ultimately in favor 


of en n vheneuer we ſhall be called upon to f men for war. 


As to Bade it carries on . half the 8 of the whole kiogdom, bac 
I hope it contains not above one eighth part of the inhabitants. We find it is 


conſtantly ſupplied annually with 5 or 6000; rern of both ſexes. to learn the 
5 | mechanic 


A0 


mechanic arts, and beben the drudeery of life, and therefore it is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that ſome part of the number of Zoys, who will be fought for as appren- 
zices, to owners and maſters of ſhips, in' the - metropolis, mult be ſupplied from the 
country; and it is evident, that the overflowings of the indigent of theſe great cities 
who are in diſtreſs for employment, or being ' bold and hardy are moſt _ 
for a ſea-life, may de * provided for. | 


Thus, - whilſt the propoſal. eſtabliſhes a dus method, AY foriofaory to 
the parent, the apprentice, and the public ; the maſter will be aſſiſted in anſwering 
the deſign of navigating his ſhip on eaſy terms, and breeding up a greater number 
of ſeamen. And to me it appears demonſtrable,” that the more we encreaſe the 
number of our ſeamen, the more inſenfibly they muſt fall into that way of life, 
by which they will be enabled to ſapport themſelves both by land and fea. 'This 
object has long engaged my thoughts, and you will cafily conceive that I ſhould 
think myſelf happy if I could ſuggeſt any thing for the public good, in a manner 
that ſhall at once promote the honor and ſafety of the commercial part of my fel- 
en e. and not create ee ee to the Pe. e 


| Bf Samen bos s WY ER poiſons caly quafrmabrnting but 

_ their families. Upon their return to their reſpective homes, they will enter more 
into the pleaſures of domeſtic life; and again, in due time, be glad to return to 
' ſea for the ſake of their ofves and children. This is the caſe already, with many 


of our North-rountrymen, who are the Fouteft, and the ab/eft mariners, of any be- 


longing to theſe kingdoms. There is no reaſon to fear, whilft their gain at 
fes is greater than en ſbare, or whilſt their . _ the love of n yet re- 
er that me all wave * A ſea. 5 
hs the mean ive b atm e be eur an e 
and more formidable for health, ſtrengtb, and numbers; and as age creeps on, 
they would be entitled to much greater reſpect than they are at preſent. Among 
che common people, the old Jailoy or ſoldier ſeems to be moſt worthy of regard 
For wn e ealan. 8 and * either are under a ne- 
| | ceſſity 
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ceſſity of applying to an hoſpital for a ſupport, the more the honor and virtue of 
the people, will be diſplayed, and the intereſt of the nation ſupported. By the 
means propoſed, the ſeaman will have tht better ſhane of /bome, as well as 
the greater reliſh of the joy of Nleeping i in peace and quietneſs and as it may be 
Hopet his children witt' Be ober, ” in'proportivn to his own ſobriety, they will be 

the more ready to prop his Hoary Head, or ford à Prous frar over his grave.— 
Means muſt be employed to Fad the eommort people into a methdof taking care 
of themſelves, or we ſhalf ſoon reverſe the order of things; and inſtead of the rich 
ſuccouring the real diſtreſſes of the poor, which ought to be done-in every caſe 3 by 
| a falſe ſecurity that they ſhall never want, the poor will become more indigent, 


khan the order mann an ee 0 OREN 
the _— e n 4 ; 


The nogroentation of OA A 10 "© txpetied from the plan 
propoſed, will afford the greater relief to men in watching at ſea, and prevent their 


wearing themielves out ſo faſt, as they generally de, and their numbers will ex- 
creaſe by this means alſo. Thus we may hope, that the nation will find, if not 
ſo ample a ſupply of able: ſcamon, as the exigency of the ſtate may require, on fome 
great occaſion; yet that ſueh prudent and gentle treatment, joined to fuch humane, 
and at the ſame time animated meaſures, will as naturally operate to the encreaſe 

of their number, as our property, being ſacred, operates to the encreaſe F our riches. | 
Many ef the evils we now complain of will be remedied, and whilſt we exerciſe 
theſe duties of humanity, we ſhall teach the common people, that due obedience 
to fuperiors, in defence of the public 3 eee on which they 
r e 5 der. 8 5 
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Tur GREAT ADVANTAGE or DISCHARGING SEAMEN FROM. THE 
 KinG's shirs, BY . DISTINGUISHING. , THEIR , QUALITY wits 
.. SOME REMARKS ON NAVIGATING WITH ,ONE. SIXTH, INSTEAD. 
or ONE THIRD ' FOREIGNERS, Id TIME OF PEACE, ALSO ON DE- 
BENTURED GOODS. 5 | 3 9 


Fa 
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The advantage eee .. are Sir ld Fey their Sint Ws Ae; in tins of 
peace; and of retaining thoſe whoſe ſole dependance for a ſupport is on the ſea. © F 


HP K. NETS, 


ear 1 Tot . 
F. che magy a [ have written to nr on the ſubjet of enmrtaining s an 
additional number of ſeamen i in the merchants-ſervice, ſhould prove to you, 
no more than that an additional number ſhould be. maintained. in ſome ſhape.or 
other; though I know this is a point you already grant, yet the high im- 
portance of it may now ſtrike you more forcibly. than it did before,' and oonſe - 
quently ſet your mind more at work upon the - ways and means of doing it. 
What ſtill recurs to my mind is, that if by the force of a bounty, we have, 
as it were, called a trade into being, I mean the whale fiſhery, that had no exiſ- 
tence before, with a view to an encreaſe of our ſeamen; how: much more eaſily. 
may we beſtow ſome labor and expence in pruning thoſe braxches of our trade, which 
are already in our hands, on the fruit of which we equally depend, under God, for 
our ſupport. — If I ſhould follow your opinion, and venture my thoughts into 
the world, they will ſurely be received with candor, though the propriety of the 
meaſure propoſed ſhould not be ſeen exactly in the ſame light in which I have 
ſet it. As to practical knowledge, I will be bold to lay, no one can decide upon 
it definitely, if the trial is never mage. | 


Whatever 
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| Whatever. you may think of my Weben as far as J can learn, bet | 
objects to the diſtinguiſhing the circumſtances and qualities of ſeamen, when ſhips | 


are paid off; and as I have entered fo deeply into this ſubject, I will venture to 


communicate to you my notions, on the manner of accommodating ſeamen after 


the war is finiſhed, ſo far as relates to the number which will be enter 
tained and ſupported by our government. You are not to imagine that I can judge 
of this matter ſo perfediy as ſome men of the profeſſion, but I have leiſire to 
think, and freedom to tell you my opinion. I ſhould be happy to ſee an exact 


and critical examination made into the circumſtances of every man, that no one 


may ſuffer for want of due care. Indeed, it is with the higheſt pleaſure I hear 
perſons of great eminence talk, as if ſomething of this kind has been meditated : 

it is ſurely an object worthy the attention of the — patriot, and the irueſt 
Friend to mankind. - | 


| The Grſt object which occurs to me is, n it will not be both ju ads po- 


lic, to conſider marines, who have qualified themſelves for the duty of ſeamen, 
as mariners, The number of theſe will not be great; but as it is meant to en- 
courage them in future times, ſome rule may be eſtabliſhed for this purpoſe ; and 
indeed I do not clearly comprehend, why we take ſo many landmen as ſeamen, if 


more men can be raiſed as marines ; for this ſeems to be the true medium of preparing 


a landman for the ſea. And if marines, who enter as ſuch, do often qualify them- 


ſelves as ſeamen, and would do ſo in a greater degree, if they were more encou- - 


raged, I apprehend we might ſet out in our wars with a greater number of this 
| kind of forces, with a view to render them ſeamen. 


aft, When a ſhip 44 war is a off. examination may be made by the captain, 


into the qualification of the ſeveral marines on board, and ſuch of them as are ca- 


pable of being rated as ordinary ſeamen, might be accordingly conſidered as ſeamen, 
in the general eſtimate of the quality of the ſhip's crew, ſo far as relates to their 


entering again into the ſervice as ſeamen, if they chuſe it, and can be admitted. 


Q | | 2dly, 


| 
| 
ö 
| 
| 
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⁊dly, A lift to be made out by the captain's clerk, under the inſpection of che 
captain, and ſuch officers as he may call-in, who may take a proper time, in order 
to perform this duty wich as much accuracy as the nature of the n vill mit. 


One column of the above liſt to conſiſt of all thoſe whi are known to be: of 1 
or declare themſelves, in ſuch manner as to gain credit, to be bred up to any bufineſs, 
by which it may be reaſonably expected they can gain their bread on ſbore, — An- 

other column for thoſe who are ſeamen only, and ſuppoſed incapable of other employ: | 
ment, Alſo columns for the age, ſtature, fate of bealth, and time of _ h 


1 After the whole crew is paid, ſuch 8 as appear hire the leaſt Or | 
of ſupport on ſhore, to be invited to enter again immediately, or within a time 
not exceeding wo months, — Upon any of them entering, and being muſtered, 

_ clothings and beddings to be advanced to them, if they are in want; and if the 

| ſhip in which they are to ſerve is not ready to receive them, to fend them on 
board any other proper ſhip, there to be viFualed, and their wages to commtnce, 
and to be difiributed among the ſhips in which they are to ſerve, as ſoon as poſſible. 
You are to underſtand, that all fuch kinds of diſpoſitions are in very familiar Faces 
tice in-the navy prog though 1 believe not in theſe inftances. | 2 


— 


Athly, If more e than one faurth part of the whe crew 0 57 off, en de- 
ſire to enter immediately, then ſuch men to be ſeleFed from among ns as 125 
* ſhall eſteem the moſt proper men to ſerve the King. c 


The marines will probably be diſcharged as ſuch, from ſhips retained in the 
ſervice, but if they are /zamen, they ſhould have their chance of remaining on board 
their ſhip. In ſuch ſhips alſo a liſt ſhould be made, of ſuch common ſeamen as are 
known to be of irades, or declare themſelves in a credible manner to be bred up 
to buſineſs, by which they may reaſonably expect to gain their bread on ſhore, 
diſtinguiſhing all ſuch as deſre to be diſcharged, This lift aſſo to contain the ages, 

ſtature, and time of ſervice, alſo in what fate of health the men are, . 
io the gens report. 


You | 


1 ns J 


Tou will pleaſe to conſider, that the ſeveral ſhips paid off, will be diſcharged 
at ſome weeks or months diſtance, and at different ports, ſo that I apprehend there 
will be time for men who are diſcharged to enter anew, if they Pleaſe. And if 
the number who. can gain their bread on ſhore, and prefer to do it, can be re- 
placed by thoſe who. would be otherwiſe at a loſs for employment, and offer them- 
ſelves as volunteers, it will be as ſevere and impolitic to detain them, as it is de- 
ſtructive of the deſign of giving bread to meer ſeamen, to "ou hols 1 who mn 
Amin Fig: when thay can. hg ppockyaſh.; 65 $451 4 e 


* nen are really i in difirifs, it is to be Ws they will enter dy they 
can be received. — The caprice of ſeamen, joined to their being fick of the ſea, 
for the preſent time, will probably prevent moſt of them from entering immediately, 
and whilſt they have monq in their pockets ; but two or three months, will make a 
great difference, when they know where they can be received. 


To keep a man who deres to be diſcharged, and to diſcharge a man who deſires 
to de kept, certainly hurts doubly. — The trouble created by paying off one, and 
entering "another, for this generous purpoſe, of taking cate of Both, will not be 
great, and the charge it will create to the crown, can 1 be of no conſideration, com- 
| mw with the public uiid. ä 


Upon this plan it will appear in a a ſtronger view, if it will be neceſſary to ſup- 
port an extraordinary number of ſeamen for a ſhort time, entirely, with a view to 
prevent t their diſtreſs. Suppoſe a number. of. men, not exceeding 20,000, in the 
be, in ports or near home, were kept four months extraordinary; 15000 for four 
months longer; and be the ſtanding number what it might, not to make the 
laſt reduction till twelve months after the concluſion of the war. I ſhould alſo 
wiſh to ſee ſeveral three-deck'd ſhips i in commiſſion, with only part of their com- 
element, that the men may have ample room to breathe ; and, being fed with freſh 
proviſion, many of them would recover their health faſter, than if left to their own 
humor on ſhore. I hope ſomething of this kind will be tried, and I dare ſay it will 
be managed much better than you or I can concieve. 


Au | | -: 


= 8 1 5 

In the mean while, whether it is Wee proper to diſcharge men indiſeri _ | 
ly, or with the diſtindtions above mentioned, ſuch a number muſt be diſcha AS 
will, if we may judge from reaſon and experience, create no ſmall aden ! to 405 
ef them : but it ſeems equally reaſonable to think, that a great part of the dif- 
treſs may be prevented. And if the plan, or any part of it, for the augmenta- 
tion of ſeamen in the merchants-ſervice, ſhould take place, we may live to ſee 
a number of thoſe very ſeamen moſt profitably empleyed, who vould otherwiſe be loft 
10 this nation. It is thus they might be ſupported equally to the advantage of 
_ themſelves, and the public, and our ſtanding marine force, in er n hos ſuffi 

cient for wy . bee F 4 REWELL. . am, &c. | NR 
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Whether it is not moſt advantageous to carry 2 one  foxth, inflead _ one third part frvignrr i in our _ | 
chant -/hiþs in time of peace, and immediatly after a certain time when the war is ended. 5 


LETTER Ss + « << pens 


AM too decply epgagedin the cauſe of 3 to omit any * material "which, 
occurs to me. Things are greatly changed from what they were, when the 
law was made to permit our merchant-ſhips to navigate with one third foreigners. 
In proportion as foreigners accept our merchants pay, in time of peace, as 
they readily do in war, and thus find employment, in preference to our own people, 
it may add to the number of his majeſty's ſubjects : but this preſuppoſes that 
they acquire their naturalization, as in the King's ſervice. I preſume i it would. 
be a right meaſure to naturalize ſuch ſeamen, that they may be encouraged to 
intermarry and fit down here. The thing we leaſt defire, or intend, is to 
breed up ſeamen, for other nations : therefore it would be well to examine how this 
fact ſtands. — It cannot be ſuppoſed, but that ſome kinds of indulgences to 
ſtrangers, are attended with happy effefis. As a commercial nation, we ought to 
ſhew them all due eſteem and reſpeli, but this ſort of countenance ſeems to come 
too bome to us: it may interfere with our moſt eſſential policy, and produce 
more harm than good. By our not having any tie upon ſuch ſeamen to live amongſt 
us, 


— 
4 - 


- < 


—_— 
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us, we really efitertain'{6' many i in time of peace, While I hope ſeldom haps 
ee Ann een to ee 0 5 1 9 . 1 
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With Ne) to out Raasson s at the cloſe of a war, Ws are nie ti 4b 5 
for if a foreigrier will remdin, or enter on board our merchant-ſhips, it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily exclude a native; and drive him into a foreign ſervice. And' if we loſe 
the native though we gain the foreigner, we ſhall ſuffer ; but if we do not gain him, 
the prejudice i is very conſiderable. ' I fear the exchange i is generally to our diſad- 
vantage, for the Britiſb ſudyect in foreign ſervice, is hurried into Aja by the 
Dutch, or into America by the Spaniards, and generally loft to 1. But the foreigner 
remains in Europe, returns home, and teaches our metbods of working our ſhips: to 
others, and it is well, if in the courſe of twenty years, Fuch man is not in arms 
againſt us. No people are more coveted than thoſe who Have ſailed in our ſhips.” 
I do not think however, that a total excluſion of foreigners from our merchant- 
| ſhips, ſhould take place: but conſidering the whole in one view; it ſeems highly 
reaſonable, that inſtead of permitting one third part foreigners, that one foth 
part will be ſufficient, 'and of greater utility to us; for 1 apprehend this would 
prevent many a poor fellow, wh is l= and billing to ſerve a Britiſh baer, 
from oy" A Führer, or furs. no maſter at all. Aris.” 1. am We. Pn" 
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HING 8 are not ej as they ſeem. Narrow views defeat their own 

ends; and a timorous diſpoſition often brings on the evils we dread. I 

know it is the opinion of many of the moſt emment merchants of this metropolis, 

that it is an error in politics to give bounties on debentured goods to foreigners? I 

believe theſe Zounties in the firſt intention were calculated more with a view to pro- 

mote trade than to breed ſeamen : but if ſuch bounties can be made ſubſervient to both 

| Purpoſes, and encreaſe our navigation, without hurting our trade, it will be of the 
higheſt conſequence. There can be no objection to this in ay other caſe, than 
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where the ſame indulgence is ſhown te us, at foreign porta, as we ſhow 10 forcigne 
ers; or where, by giving offence, we may loſe. more , 9n: one ſide, than we gaiz 
on the other. But it is hardly to be imagined, that the greater quantity of any 
particular commodity, to which. we grant this favor, is ſold at anꝶ foreign market; 
or the more of it conſumed on account of its being carried there by any particular 
ſet of mariners z and if the demand would probably be the ſame, (the price to the con- 
ſumer not being augmented, and he not ſupplied by an yother channel,) tlien an 
alteration, could do no evil to us, on oye. fide, whilſt it did great goed on the ot ber. 


Nothing is of more conſequence to uy, than tho breeding ap ge and it ſeems 


but juſt to the public, to convert as much as is paſible antk aint with the end 


propoſed, ſuch. netiong! indulgencies to the fix/t and greateft: object of national po- 
lic. It is thus, 8 not San = e but DOR e 
N & nation. I a beg ms 9 4957 1 
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With al to the PM -þ N | abuſes to, which ach 3 are Lied, rü is not 
to be conceived, that a foreign ſbip can land her goods, dandeſtinely,: more eaſily 
chan 4, native, yet as both may Hen tricks, and I fear do, 100. often, the difficulty. 
of. bringing a foreign maſter. to punjſhment, is; greater than. to one of our own. peo- 


ple, ſuppoſing a diſcovery, and that our laws, extend in all ſuch inſtances, the 


ſame to foreigners as to natives. If we are quite in earneſt, as to the taking care 


—U U — — 


of our ſeamen, already made, and of breeding up a new generation of mariners; it 


ſeems neceſſary to introduce ſome new uſages, which cannot be done without a 


new law. I mention this as a circumſtance deſerving the enquiry of the curious: 
there are many great merchants who have the ſtrongeſt practical knowledge of 


tze ſubject: and I think it might be of great ſervice to the-commonwealth to i 


them whether to make any nem e on eee or to n it as we 
find it. K. en | 5 ET THIER 
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Pacrocal I REGARD TO THE 'MANNER''OF DISCHARGING| 2075 
FROM PHE King's sHITS, AND or noi FOR' THEMAN TUG 
urn, aver. et, 0 tl e Fiz ment 2s 127 2O7OgE, 

Probielin bebalf of lor o as 2 ON — of them. as ball trad maſt to 
their preſervation, and to render them ufeful both by land and ſea, after the concluſion of the war. 
L. E T 'T. E. 2 | 7 TE 


Thees ieſelf 6 us, 3 Su, to be more ar 
cularly careful of our fellow. ſubjects, whoſe  #ender. age does not qualify 
them to contend with the world. We are not generally practiſed in the true art 
of training up youth in high life, and pethaps lefs ſo in low: yet it is from 
theſe, under the 1meaneft, as well as the moſt exalted circumſtances, we muſt ul- 
| timately expect national riches and honot, or poverty and diſgrace, == To breed up 
the poor to hard labor is eſſentially neceſſary; but great ignorance is oftentimes 
the immediate cauſe of great miſery. We generall y find, that the ſober, ſen · 
Able ſailor, ſoldier, or huſbandman, is the moſt ave and Taporious ; be has the 


Ven end in view, and uſes the beft means to acquire it. As to the comemment of the 


poor, I think it does not ariſe ſo muek from! ignorance, as is generally imagined; for 
the wiſeft of them know beſt, that the moſt probable way of filcceeding, is to be 
induſtrious in the way of life in which' providetice | has placed them, and their pa- 
rents; and he who m that on n got though! in an men ſtare, will | therefors 


foe ne happy.” 


With dwg Sur. aa Ade if no provi ion is made for a num 
ber of boys already in the royal navy, they will become a prey to ignorance, vice, 
and infamy. The ſame rule of conduct, which will anſwer the great purpoſes. 
of the nation, in breeding up boys in 3 to the ſea, by putting them out as 

apprentices 


J. 


E280; 7] 
apprentices to maſters of ſhips, with ſome additional attention, will make provi- 
ſion for the boys who may be in the King's ſbips at the cloſe of the war. 


To form an idea of the matter it is neceſſary to conſider, that in .60,000 ſea- 
men the complement is 4500 ſervants. From theſe. we may take off 1000, 
ſuppoſed to be ſhort in complement of ſervants ; z and 1000 more for the ſons 
of lords and gentlemen and reputable perſons, intended for officers, but not yet 
rated as miqſbipmen, conſequently yet under the common | denomination of Jer. 


| vants. Upon this calculation there, remains only 2600. 


Suppoſe we retain 12,000 fſeamell i in pay, this number "ly goo ſervants. 
If fo many men are retained, ſo many ſervants, it is preſumed, will be provided | 
by the officers, agreeably to the intention of the legiſlature, that young; perſons 
ſhall be bred up as common ſeamen. / You have been informed, I believe, that it 
is for this purpoſe the officer. receives his ſervants wages; not às an-iemolument;; as 
ſome idly imagine, but as a part of his own pay from the crown. In time of 
peace, the better half of theſe goo ſervants will be ſuch as are intended for 
efficers, conſequently the moſt we can m as een on 0 the 800 boys 
above mentioned, 2 bo he 15 rette 


| Upon this callulation thing will All « remain 2050 —.— of a not PW a 
quarter part have any home, or parent, that they know of, or any trade. If only 
 balf this number ſhould be in diſtreſs, it is an object moſt ſeriouſly deſerving our 
attention. Theſe poor boys may be happily diſpoſed of; but if they are 
left to their or guidance, the moſt part of them will run away, not knowing 
what they ſeek. T his I apprehend will not be conſiſtent with the wiſdom and 
humanity to which we pretend, nor yet with the juſtice of the nation, if 
it can be prevented. Therefore, —I do moſt humbly conceive, that thoſe who 
approach manhood, or ſuch as have learnt any conſiderable part of the duty of a 
ſeaman, may be conſidered as entitled to ſome favor. After having been 
at forty Hillings a year, allowed d by their maſters, which has but barely ſerved to 
cover 


E 
cover their nakeaneſs, though it is true that many of them have, in due time, been 
rated, and ſerved as uſefub. recruits in a ſucce/5ſul war, yet for the ſame reaſon, that 
many more too young to be rated, have performed uſeful offices in the King's ſhips, 
favor ſhould be ſhown them. After ſeveral years ſervice, to ſet them adriſt 
without compaſs, proviſion, or ballaſt, would be unworthy of us as a humane peo- 


ple, and as little conſiſtent with national policy as juſtice. You may reſt ſatisfied 
after ſo many great and good perſons have intereſted themſelves as a Marine- 


Society, amongſt whom the Lords of the Admiralty themſelves, as members and 


patrone of this Society, | ſtand foremoſt i in favor of the poor boys, it will be thought 
but common Juſtice, that a proper attention ſhould be ſhewn them. The only 


ſolid objection I ever heard to this ſociety is, * what are you to do with theſe boys 


&« after the war is ended ! This objection may, be removed by a natural, and 
1 hope eaſy proviſſon, for all ſuch as will acrept it; and the accommodating them, 


will be attended with many happy effects. Nothing will give the common. people 


| deeper impreſſions of the candor and integrity of the government, and. of. our 
fincerity in promoting the intereſt of the marine: nothing will encourage them 10 
ſend their children to ſea in future times, more than a due and proper care of theſe 
poor boys. — Therefore, when this matter is juſtiy repreſented, I take it for 
granted that the guardians of the public welfare, whoſe attention reaches, with 
ſo religious a ſolicitude, to every part of government, will do what is right and 
proper in favor of theſe lads. Nor is it to be conceived, that the Marine-Seciety 
will deſert their own children, ſo long as they can be m in king, care 
of them. | | 


{ 


Our Society has been lately honored with the attendance of ſome of the chief 
magiſtrates of the city, with a view to the public: ſervice. Their buſineſs. was to 
enquire how it was intended to provide for our boys after the war is ended. 
We could-anſwer only in the ſtyle of humble 4 ocates for the poor, . we hope = 
proviſion will be made.” Ho. 1 «mod it can be beteade, I will tell you in my 

next, FAREWELL. [ am, &c. | 
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| Propoſal for accommudating 4 certain rn Marine d boys as appreutices in the — 
ſervice, after they are diſcharged from the King's Hips. 171 
ET R R XXII. ip 
T is more eaſy to prove. the utility of a meaſure, than to point out how to 
execute it; but our inabilities are frequently not half ſo great as they are ima- 
gined to be: we are alſo to conſider the value of an object, and eſtimate the 
trouble and xpence accordingly, Where the end is good, 'and the means juſt, ſome 
kill, wich great vigilance and perſeverance, will furmount a ehouſand imped 

mne which appeared: as inſuperable difficulties. 


As to the taking care of our boys, I ſee very little difficulty in it, except from 
the heedleſſneſs of the boys themſelves. — Suppoſe, when ſhips are paid off, theſe 
boys are all kept on board, and muſtered, and a liſt prepared, containing theſe 8 
particulars, viz. Their names, real or reputed age; flature ; fate of health; if pa- 
rents alive, and where ; whence come; and what employment bred to, if any ; time of 
fervice at fea, as near ds can be diſcovered ; in what forwardneſs as a ſeaman; and 
what character in the ſhip. Upon a view of this liſt, and à due examination of the 
boys, it would appear : | EE | 


1K. If any were within a year, or 18 months, of being rated as ordinary ſeamen : 
thoſe who were ſo near might be razed accordingly, by order of the commander 
in the port, and entered, to ſerve on * ſuch of the King's ſhips as are not or- 

dered to be paid off. 
2dly, Thoſe who have parents, or a home, where they may expect to be re- 
ceived; or have any probable way of getting their bread; or ſeem to have ſenſe 
enough to be truſted with themſelves, and dzfre to be diſcharged.— For theſe 
a proviſion of 15 or 20s. might be made to furniſh ſuch neceſſaries as will be 
wanted, 
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wanted, but chiefly clothing (a proper quantity of which might be properly pre- 


pared and ſent by the Society to the principal ports,) or travelling charges, where 
the circumſtances require it, little being due to the boy from his maſter. This 
| en would alſo be a means to hold them pa in order to _ inſpec- 


* * o 
* þ 


— Thoſe os will to all e bs loſt apo and FRY i 
hey are ſet on ſhore to follow their own. inclinations without wy aſſiſtance, > 


Tue lame ae and if wey be nah in all ſhips not paid off, and ifeny | 


doys are in a condition to be rated, they may not fare worſe than the others, 
who are rated, merely with a view to preſerve them. — If any boys appear to be 
in a condition to take care of themſelves, and deſire to be diſcharged, Ws 
| ſhould not be detained on board, but make room for others who are et 


There will be no great difficulty in making out aki liſts with propriety : the 


captain may order proper officers to take ſufficient time and examine the boys ſe- 
parately, and not take a boy's word, but queſtion his comrades, doing the 
thing with as much accyrary as poſſible. The number of boys in each ſhip is not 
ſo large, as to render this an _— . "_ RO to be * an 
honorable one. INN? 435 1 ; 


The . wugld- mad chus be the | comer they would conſiſt of, I will 
ſuppole 1277 gd; bk 2265-1 1 537 
1. Thoſe rated, will hand SLOPPY — — — — — — 300 
2. Thoſe capable of taking care of themſelves not above — — 400 


3. Thoſe who will be impatient of any control, and will gens 


fray, may be eſtimated at — — — — — —_ — 30⁰ 
| 4. Conſequently, the remainder, according to the calculation, in 1 FA 


R 2 8 = After 


— ——— nee — —— 
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After all the officers in pay, who may be in want of ſervants, are fup- 
plied, I apprehend there will be about a W or twelve . to be 
A for. | | e eee of: 


Nothing i is bitle, nor foreign, that ne humanity but farely & ahi proper care 
of theſe young perſons is a matter of very great conſequence i in a Political view z. 


therefore an officer of ſome conſideration, belonging to the crown, ould be 
| A with the inſpection of this matter.. | 


Proper advertiſements ſhould alfo be made, when ſhips will be aſia off, chat if 
any boys are wanted for merchant;ſhips, in the out- ports, or for other uſeful pur- 
poſe, notice may be fent, by thoſe who want them, to'the place appointed ; and 
the boys may be either conveyed 7a thaw, of r they acquainted, where they may 
receive the boys. © EBV: „ DU St 36 + e STTRELE- 204.1 TLEY 


But this will not do the whole bufingſs. We ſhall certainly loſe ſome of theſe 
lads by untimely death, if there is not a further proviſion made for them. — It 
is to be preſumed, that boys being thus diſtinguiſhed, and proper intimations 
given them, in a Friendly manner, by their fficers, that the beſt means for their pre- 
fer vation will be conſulted; for the ſame. reaſon that hunger, nakedneſs,” and diſeaſe, 
drives many boys to take ſhelter under the auſpices of the Marine Society, to be pro- 
vided for in the King's ſervice, they will be induced to take advantage of the 
Royal benevolence. If they. wait in the King's ſhips for ſhort time, to try if they | 
can be accommodated in the merchants the Jnifoing e may be _ | 


to theid fortunes, 


To return AR all up to London in cluſters, as faſt as they are FERRY 
would in ſome meaſure, fruſtrate _ the deſign; but if they are ſent on board a. 
guard-ſhip, and claſſed in twentys or thirtys, and each claſs put under the care of 
two ſober petty officers, and vitualed for a time, not exceeding three months, mea- 
ſures may be taken for a proper diſtribution of them. This favor being 


granted by the public, I would recommend it to the humanity and beneficence of 
| the 
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the Marine Society, to fend down proper perſons to receive and conduct theſe boys 
to town, as faft as maſters can be obtained for them, either to > the wu or y 
. _ NE in Ae, that can be found. 


Lo lit of the bork of nk claſs, mich their ful ape agreeable to he | 
1 have mentioned already, being ſent to the ſecretary of the Marine Society in 


| London, he may advertiſe the ſame, and invite maſters to take theſe boys. as ap- 
Prentices. Several members of this ſociety will have ſomething in their power to- 
wards recommending the boys; and ſurely it will be full as eaß for the King's off- 


cers to return them to merchants, as it has been for merchants and other private 
| n to ſend them to * ** officers; and thus both may diſchargatheir duty: 


In ras mean n while, i fas boys find their way on ſhore, * evade the good 
e them, it will depend partly on the boys tbemſelves, but more on the 
officers who are charged with the care of them. At the ſame time, it muſt be left 
in ſome meaſure, to the boys to conſult their own hearts, for we muſt take care 
not to go beyond the line that liberty will warrant. We know, that a gentle 
and 4 treatment eee in ſuch caſes, ; | We: 


The agen of theſe a whe not ok kams, muſt be eſtimated | before they 
leave the King's ſhips, and a certificate thereof be given them by the captain; alſo. 


of the time they have ſerved on board the navy, l to the beſt lights that 
can be . Ny | 


r 


the more favor, and take them for tro, three, or four years only, ſo that they 
may be out of their time at nineteen or twenty, agreeably to the plan 1 have 
propoſed, concerning, the public utility of making ſeamen at an early time of life. 
Much time is ſeldom neceſſary for a proficiency in ſuch kind of learning, and: 
it is to. be hoped, theſe boys will be of immediate ſervice to their. maſters. The 
indentures muſt be made out, as can be beſt agreed; only that we ought to com- 
paſſionate the beedleſneſs, as well as the wickedneſs, of. mankind ; and accommo- 


date our meaſures to, theſe boys, ſo as to engage their voluntary ſervice. yy 


My intention in this eie e is, that PE en of ſoips may 1 * theſe boys: \ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


. x 26 3 „ 
It is more than probable, that many 8 of ſhips, among the colliers, the 
American, and the I · India traders, the coaſting trade, the whale: fiſhery, and the 
 merchants-ſervice in general, influenced by motives of /e/f-interzf, as well as by ſen - 
timents of humanity, will ſhow countenance to boys, many of whom will be 
prepared to their hands. It may be alfo preſumed, that ſeveral owners of ſhips, 
Who are worthy members of the ON en wor | thew | a r- to theit 

own boys in Pe” 26, 

1 hope we ſhall, by ſome honeſt contrivance, keep up the fade of the Mas 
| aſia Society by private fubſcriptions, during ibe war, and engage the attention do 
which it is confeſſedly entitled; but beyond the war 1 apprehend it is not 
intended to aſk 'for private ſubſcriptions : therefore ſome public aid will be eſſen- | 
tially neceſſary. —Shall we not be able to make intereſt enough for fifty eil. 
tings for each boy, actually provided with clothing and beading, and apprenticed out 
to the ſea, or otherwiſe provided for, ſuch boys not exceeding the number of 
| twelve hundred? And if a ſum not exceeding twenty ſhillings for every other poor 
boy difcharged from the King's ſhips, under a proper direction, not -exceeding 
one thouſand, it will certainly be of great fervice. One would imagine, that no- 
thing will be wanting, but a proper application for a ſum not erg ps _ 
to anſwer theſe Wan and ** purpoſes, Pats | | 


To conſider this matter in a political view * the very * of the labor 
of theſe boys, will, in a year or two, repay this charge to the fate, It will be 
a great ſaving to the community in general, not only by preſerving ſo many lives, 
but *alſo benefiting by the ſervice of thoſe who are already enured to a ſea- 
life ; whilſt it prevents the miſchiefs which may be naturally expected, by many 
of theſe 3oys turning thieves and robbers of the very worſt and moſt dangerous 
kind. As to the juſtice due to them, I have given you my opinion. I think it is 
not. juſt to leave them to the precarious iſſue of private charity, after they have ſerved 
ſome years on board the King's ſhips. And can we expe that maſters of ſhips, or 

any other maſters, will take them under the diſadvantageous circumſtances of filth 
and rags? If there is great reaſon to fear that many of them will be in ſuch a ſitua- 


tion, common prudence ſeems to ſuggeſt that provifion ſhould be made accordingly. 
3 
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It is not to be expected, that if the humanity of the Marine · Suciety ſhould lead 
them, as I hope it will, to endevor at the diſpoſal of a number of theſe, cther- 
wiſe ſriendleſs, lads, that the 50s. will be the full ſum neceſſary. The charge of 
conducting them to London, and of curing ſuch as may happen to be diſtempered; to- 
gether with the ce of clothing and bedding, will not be brought within the compaſs 
of 50s. each, but I mention no more, becauſe this is the ſum intended to be granted 
by pariſhes, as by the act of Queen Ann fo often quoted. The requeſt muſt 
be eſteemed a modeſt one, if this generous Society ſhould think proper to make it. 
There is a moral certainty of doing a very eſſential ſervice to our country, by ſuch 
kind of good office to theſe lads, who, from the nature of their circumſtances, will 
ſtand in great need of it. And let us do to others, as we think we ought to be 
done by. | 


When I began to correſpond with you, on the ſubject of theſe marine affairs, I 
amuſed myſelf with hopes that the war was drawing to a ſpeedy concluſion ; I am 
not ſo much of that opinion at preſent z but yet no ſpeculation of this kind ought 
to be deemed premature; on the contrary, every good intention which is to take 
place, when peace commences, will ſandtiſy every juſt meaſure we purſue, to bring 
the war to a glorious iſſue. — Of two evils, perhaps war will appear as the leaſt 
for a time, and ſince it is the condition of our enjoyments, as well as the cbaſtiſe- 
ment for our offences, may every motive of virtuous ſelf-love, inſpire our fellow- | 
ſubjects with reſolution to obtain the happineſs they have in view. Let us 
think at the ſame time that no bleſſing can be greater, than the peace and concord 
of nations, as well as individuals; ever remembering to make our pious acknow- 
ledgments for all the bounties, and to ſhow our humble refignation to all the dif- 
penſations of providence. I am, with the greateſt eſteem, | 

|  Dzax Six, 


Your moſt fincere, 


Londen, . 16, 8 | 
4 e and moſt obedient ſervant, 


Jonas Hanway. 


